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Understanding  Ourselves 
and  Others 


Media  Influences 


Visual  Representations 


The  English  Language  Arts  10-2  learning  package  consists  of  seven  Student  Module  Booklets  and 
fourteen  Assignment  Booklets. 

In  addition  to  the  course  materials,  you  will  need  the  following  resources,  which  are  available  from 
the  Learning  Resources  Centre: 

• the  textbook  Crossroads  10  (Gage  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  2000) 

• the  textbook  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  (Harcourt  Canada  Ltd.,  1997) 

• the  novel  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson  or  the  novel  Deathwatch  by  Robb  White 

• a dictionary,  such  as  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  or  Canadian  Oxford  Dictionary 

You  will  also  need  access  to  one  of  the  following  feature  films.  These  films  are  available  for  rent 
from  most  video  outlets,  or  you  may  be  able  to  borrow  the  films  from  someone  you  know  or  from 
your  local  library.  A brief  description  of  each  film  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  Module  6. 

• The  Lion  King  II:  Simba’s  Pride  (1998)  G 

• Cool  Runnings  (1993)  PG 

• Never  Cry  Wolf  (1983)  PG 

• Pay  It  Forward  (2000)  PG-13 

• Finding  Forrester  (2000)  PG-13 

• What’s  Eating  Gilbert  Grape ? (1993)  PG-13 

Following  is  a list  of  equipment  that  you  will  be  required  to  use.  You  may  wish  to  discuss  the 
availability  of  equipment  with  your  teacher. 

• You  will  need  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  to  view  the  multimedia  programs  that  come  with 
the  course.  It  is  recommended  that  the  computer  have  a word-processing  program,  such  as 
Microsoft®  Word  installed  on  it.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  computer  be  connected  to  the 
Internet. 

• To  listen  to  the  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CDs  that  come  with  the  course  materials, 
you  may  use  a CD  player  or  a computer  with  a CD-ROM. 

• To  view  the  feature  film  of  your  choice,  you  will  need  a television  and  a VCR  or  DVD  player. 

• You  will  need  some  way  to  record  and  send  oral  assignments.  You  may  choose  to  use  an 
audiocassette  recorder  or  a computer  equipped  with  recording  capability. 

Finally,  you  will  need  a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper  to  answer  questions  from  the  Student 
Module  Booklets  and  a journal  (scribbler  or  key-tab). 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Colour  is  used  to  highlight  terms  that  are  defined  in 
the  Glossary.  You  will  also  find  several  icons  in  the  margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to 
discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Use  one  of  the  textbooks. 


Use  one  of  the  course  CDs. 


View  television  or  a feature  film. 


Explore  the  Internet. 


Get  together  with  a partner  or  a group. 


Assessment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  assessment.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any 
of  the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• how  well  you  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin  so  that  you  have  everything  that  you  need. 

You  should  have  a quiet  area  away  from  distractions,  in  which  to  work.  Use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for 
yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule,  and  display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  activities  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter 
instructions  asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this 
work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can 
be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time. 
If  you’re  having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 


To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week,  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  remember  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-2! 
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Reading  a Novel 


Lesson  1 : What  Is  a Novel?  

Lesson  2:  How  Do  You  Read  a Novel? 

Lesson  3:  Reading  for  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment 
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Making  Your  Writing  Stronger 


Lesson  1 : Watching  Your  Language  . 
Lesson  2:  Varying  Your  Sentences  ... 
Lesson  3:  Writing  Effective  Dialogue 


Lesson  1:  Background 

Lesson  2:  Character  and  Setting  

Lesson  3:  Conflict  and  Complications 
Lesson  4:  Climax  and  Resolution  


Expanding  Your  Reading  and  Writing 

Life  is  not  always  easy.  Often  you  are  faced  with  challenges  and  difficult  decisions.  Sometimes  you  have 
disputes  with  other  people.  Sometimes  you  question  your  ability  to  reach  your  goal.  You  may  even  find 
yourself  in  a situation  that  is  not  only  uncomfortable  but  also  dangerous.  While  some  problems  are 
bigger  than  others,  they  all  create  conflict  that  eventually  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  human  nature  to  be  interested  in  other  people’s  conflicts  and  how  they  resolve  them.  That’s  why 
people  enjoy  reading  stories.  The  characters  in  stories  have  conflicts  to  overcome  and  people  read  to 
find  out  how  the  characters  deal  with  their  conflicts.  In  this  module,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  one  of  two  novels — Deathwatch  by  Robb  White  or  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson.  Each  novel  deals 
with  conflicts  and  challenges.  In  both  novels,  characters  discover  resources  within  themselves  that  they 
never  knew  they  had. 


Besides  identifying  the  conflicts  in  the  novel  you  choose  to  read,  you  will  examine  some  of  the  choices 
the  authors  made  to  enhance  the  appeal  of  their  stories.  As  you  work  through  this  module,  you  will 


• review  the 
elements  of  a story 

• acquire  some 
reading  strategies 

• consider  varying 
points  of  view 

• analyze  your 
chosen  novel  for 
setting, 

characterization, 
and  conflict 

• discover  some 
techniques  to  make 
your  writing  more 
effective 

• respond  critically 
and  creatively  to 
your  chosen  novel 
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Reading  a Novel 

Have  you  read  a good  novel  recently?  What  made  it  good?  Was  it  exciting?  suspenseful?  funny? 
thought-provoking?  Could  you  identify  with  the  characters?  Was  the  conflict  realistic?  Good  novels  do 
not  just  happen.  Writers  carefully  craft  their  stories  so  they  have  an  impact  on  you— the  reader.  If  you 
understand  the  elements  that  make  up  a novel,  you  can  better  appreciate  the  novel  that  you  have 
selected  to  read. 


In  this  section,  you  will 

• determine  what  a novel  is 

• examine  the  differences  between  a short  story  and  a novel 

• review  the  elements  of  a story 

• choose  the  novel  you  wish  to  read 

• discover  some  strategies  for  reading  a novel 
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lesson  7;  What  Is  a Novel? 


Lee:  A novel  is  fictional  writing.  It’s  a product  of  the  writer’s  imagination.  It’s  like  a 
short  story  but  with  quite  a few  characters  and  a fairly  complicated  plot. 

Ms.  Mullings:  Good  answer.  What  do  you  think  is  the  main  difference  between  a 
novel  and  a short  story? 

Tara:  A novel  is  longer. 

Ms.  Mullings:  That’s  true,  but  why  is  a novel  longer? 

Tara:  Isn’t  it  because  a short  story  usually  focuses  on  one  event? 

Ms.  Mullings:  That’s  right.  The  novel  is  longer  because  it  does  more.  A novel  can 
deal  with  several  events  over  a long  period  of  time. 

In  a novel,  writers  can  focus  on  the  characters  they  have  created.  They  can  watch 
them  grow  and  change  as  events  unfold.  Writers  can  write  about  the  lives  of  their 
characters  until  they  feel  they  have  said  all  they  want  to  say  about  them.  Sometimes 
short  stories  become  novels  for  this  reason.  The  author  becomes  fascinated  by  the 
characters  in  his  or  her  short  story  and  wonders  what  happens  to  them  next — a 
novel  is  the  result  of  the  author’s  wondering. 

1.  Think  back  to  the  short  story,  “The  Michelle  I Know,”  that  you  read  in  Module  1. 
Suppose  that  you  were  given  the  job  of  expanding  this  story  into  a novel.  What 
questions  would  you  like  to  see  answered  in  your  continuation  of  the  short  story 
“The  Michelle  I Know”? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  66  in  the  Appendix. 
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Reviewing  the  Elements  of  a Story 


The  novel,  like  the  short  story,  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  following  elements: 

• plot 

• conflict 

• setting 

• character 

• point  of  view 

• theme 

The  short  story,  however,  limits  the  development  of  these  elements,  while  the  novel 
encourages  it. 

Before  you  go  any  further,  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  review  the  story  elements  by 
rereading  “The  Elements  of  a Short  Story”  on  pages  12  and  13  of  Reading  and 
Writing  for  Success.  You  may  also  wish  to  review  your  notes  on  the  elements  of  a 
short  story  in  Section  3:  Lesson  2 of  Module  1. 

Check  your  understanding  of  the  elements  of  a story  by  doing  the  matching  question 
that  follows. 

2.  In  your  notebook,  match  the  terms  from  Column  A with  the  appropriate 
definition  from  Column  B. 

Column  A 

a.  plot 

b.  characters 

c.  setting 

d.  point  of  view 

e.  conflict 

f.  theme 

Column  B 

i.  the  people  in  the  story 

ii.  the  main  idea  or  intended  message 

iii.  the  position  from  which  the  story  is  told 

iv.  the  chain  of  events  in  the  story 

v.  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  story  takes  place 

vi.  the  struggle  between  the  main  character  and  an  opposing  force 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 


The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  by  Mark 
Twain  was  the  first 
novel  to  be  written 
on  a typewriter. 
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Reading  a novel  is  often  a leisurely  activity  for  a reader.  You  read  for  a while,  put  the 
book  down,  do  something  else  for  a few  hours,  and  then  pick  up  where  you  left  off. 
But  a short  story  is  meant  to  be  read  at  a single  sitting.  Therefore,  the  writer  cannot 
afford  to  waste  words  if  he  or  she  intends  to  hold  the  reader’s  interest  until  the  end 
of  the  story.  Every  description  of  the  setting,  the  characters,  or  the  conflict  must 
serve  the  needs  of  the  event  being  described. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  1 . 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

Murasaki  Shikibu,  a Japanese  noblewoman,  wrote  the  world’s  first 
recorded  novel  in  1007.  Called  The  Tale  of  Genji,  the  novel  tells  the 
story  of  a Japanese  prince  searching  for  love  and  wisdom. 

Choosing  a Novel 

You  have  looked  at  what  a novel  is  and  reviewed  the 
elements  of  a story.  Now  it  is  time  to  choose  your 
novel.  If  you  are  having  difficulty  making  a choice, 
try  using  the  following  previewing  techniques: 

• Read  the  information  on  the  back  cover  or 
dust  jacket  of  the  book. 

• Examine  the  cover  illustrations. 

• Skim  a page  or  two  at  random  noting  the  level 
of  language.  Is  the  vocabulary  easy  to 
understand?  Is  the  language  formal  or  casual? 

Are  the  sentences  complex? 

You  may  find  it  useful  to  look  through  Sections  2 and  3 to  help  determine  which 
novel  appeals  to  you.  Section  2 deals  with  Deathwatch  and  Section  3 deals  with 
Dare.  Learning  about  the  author  and  talking  with  others  who  have  read  or  are 
reading  the  novel  may  also  help  you  come  to  a decision. 

Although  you  are  required  to  read  only  one  novel  for  this  module,  you  are  certainly 
encouraged  to  read  the  other  to  expand  your  reading  experience.  In  the  next  lesson, 
you  will  explore  some  reading  strategies  that  will  help  you  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  novel  that  you  have  selected  to  read. 
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W5  + H 

questions:  Who  did 
it?  What  happened? 
When  did  it 
happen?  Where  did 
it  happen?  Why  did 
it  happen?  How  did 
it  happen? 


Reading  can  be  a demanding  task.  When  you 
face  the  challenge  of  reading  a long  text,  such 
as  a novel,  you  need  to  draw  on  strategies  that 
will  help  you  understand  the  main  ideas 
without  getting  sidetracked  by  interesting 
details. 

If  you  read  the  novel  over  several  days — and 
you  probably  will— you  need  to  be  able  to 
recall  key  events  from  the  last  reading  session 
in  order  to  understand  the  current  day’s 
happenings.  Take  a tip  from  newspaper 
reporters  and  increase  your  level  of 
comprehension  by  answering  the  W5  + H 
questions  for  each  section  of  the  novel  you 
read. 


W5  + H Questions 


• Who  are  the  main  characters? 


The  main  character  in  a story  is  the  protagonist.  Minor  characters  are  known 
as  subordinate  characters  because  they  are  usually  included  only  to  reveal 
something  about  the  protagonist.  The  character  or  force  that  acts  against  the 
protagonist  is  called  the  antagonist. 

• What  happens  within  the  plot? 


What  disrupts  the  routine  of  the  characters?  What  problems  do  they 
encounter? 


• Where  does  the  action  take  place? 


Where  in  the  world  is  the  story  taking  place?  Can  you  picture  the  actual 
location  where  the  action  occurs? 


• When  does  the  action  take  place? 

In  which  month  or  year  does  the  story  take  place?  At  what  time  of  day? 
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Why  does  the  conflict  happen? 


Why  do  the  characters  behave  in  a certain  way?  Why  do  events  happen  in  the 
way  they  do? 

• How  is  something  accomplished? 

How  will  the  characters  resolve  their  problems? 


1.  Practise  using  the  W5  and  H questions.  Create  the  following  charts  in  your 
notebook.  Then  use  one  of  the  short  stories  you  read  in  Module  1 to  complete 
your  charts.  (Make  your  charts  big  enough  to  allow  space  for  your  answers.) 


Who 

Details 

Main  Character: 

Subordinate  Character: 

Subordinate  Character: 

Subordinate  Character: 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 
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Predicting 


civil  war:  war 
between  two  groups 
of  citizens  of  the 
same  country 


Another  reading  strategy  that  will  help  you  get  the  most 
of  your  novel  is  predicting  events  and  consequences.  To 
increase  your  comprehension,  ask  yourself  these  two 
questions: 

• “What  if  . . . ?” 

• “What  next  . . . ?” 

For  more  information  about  this  strategy,  read  the  section  titled  “Predicting”  that 
starts  on  page  119  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  Pay  attention  to  the  activity 
described  in  “Your  Turn”  on  page  120. 

2.  To  practise  predicting,  follow  the  directions  given  for  the  “Reading  Like  a Writer” 
activity  in  “Your  Turn”  on  page  120  with  the  following  changes: 

• Listen  to  the  short  story  “The  Sniper”1  by  Liam  O’Flaherty,  which  is  on 
your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  Audio  CD.  If  you  prefer  to  read  the  story,  it 
starts  on  page  85  in  Crossroads  10. 

The  story  takes  place  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
the  1920s.  During  this  time,  a civil  w 
was  being  fought  in  Ireland  between 
the  Republicans  and  the  Free  States. 

When  the  story  opens,  a Republican 
sniper  lies  on  a Dublin  rooftop.  The 
enemy,  an  unseen  Free  State  sniper, 
is  on  the  roof  opposite  him. 


• Stop  the  CD  at  the  following  places  in  order  to  make  your  predictions: 

- after  the  words  “She  was  pointing  to  the  roof  where  the  sniper  lay.  An 
informer.”  (second  paragraph,  page  87) 

- after  the  words  “Then  he  lay  still  against  the  parapet,  and,  closing  his 
eyes,  he  made  an  effort  of  will  to  overcome  the  pain.”  (second  last 
paragraph,  page  87) 

- after  the  words  “The  body  turned  over  and  over  in  space  and  hit  the 
ground  with  a dull  thud.  Then  it  lay  still.”  (last  paragraph,  page  88) 


Note:  If  you  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  a group,  you  can  do  the 
activity  on  your  own.  Instead  of  discussing  your  responses  with  a group,  jot 
down  details  from  the  story  to  support  your  predictions. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 


1 Liam  O’Flaherty,  “The  Sniper,”  in  Spring  Sowing  (London:  PFD,  1924).  Reproduced  by  permission  of  PFD  on 
behalf  of  Liam  O’Flaherty  as  printed  in  the  original  volume. 
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Write  a response  to  “Reading  Like  a Writer”  in  your  journal.  Did  you  enjoy 
reading  the  story  this  way?  How  did  it  help  you  understand  and  appreciate 
the  story? 


Reading  Log 


A reading  log  is  another  strategy  that  is  helpful  when  you  are  reading  a long  piece  of 
literature  such  as  a novel.  A reading  log  has  two  purposes: 

• It  helps  readers  keep  track  of  characters  and  important  events. 

• It  encourages  readers  to  reflect  on  situations  or  characters  that  they  have  just 
read  about. 


When  they  ask  themselves  questions  about  a character’s  motivation,  readers 


motivation:  a 

reason  for  action 


become  more  involved  in  the  action  and,  thus,  have  more  purpose  to  continue 
reading.  A reading  log  allows  readers  to  make  connections  between  what  is 
happening  in  the  novel  and  what  is  happening  in  their  lives. 

You  will  be  asked  to  submit  a reading  log  as  part  of  your  assignment  for  the  novel 
that  you  select  to  read.  Go  to  your  Assignment  Booklet  4A  now  and  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  format  you  will  be  using. 


Context  Clues 


Sometimes  a reader  lacks  the  background 
information  to  fully  understand  the  vocabulary  of 
a story.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
word  in  the  novel  you  are  reading,  look  for  clues 
that  the  writer  may  provide  to  help  you  discover 
the  appropriate  meaning.  Words  or  phrases  that 
hint  at  the  meaning  of  a word  are  called  context 
clues.  The  following  example  demonstrates  context 
clues  in  action. 


I was  a fragile  child,  often  sick,  and  small  for 
my  age.  My  grandmother  always  called  me 
feeble. 


You  know  from  the  narrator’s  description— fragile, 
often  sick,  small— that  feeble  means  weak. 
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3.  Use  context  clues  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  boldfaced  terms  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences. 

a.  I didn’t  want  the  candy  apple  anymore,  so  I discarded  it  in  the  garbage  can. 

b.  Colour  is  inconceivable  to  someone  born  blind. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  67  in  the  Appendix. 


pBjfiB 
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Go  to  page  2 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  2 of  Section  1 . 
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Usm3.  Reading  for  Appreciation  and  Enjoym 


By  now,  you  are  familiar 
with  the  elements  of  a 
story.  You  know  that 
writers  carefully  select 
such  elements  as  setting 
or  point  of  view  to  create 
the  stories  they  wish  to 
tell.  To  help  you 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
novel  that  you  are  about 
to  read,  take  a closer  look 
at  the  following  elements: 
point  of  view,  setting, 
characters,  and  conflict. 

Point  of  View 

One  way  to  approach  a novel  is  to  ask  yourself  as  you  read,  “Who  is  telling  the 
story?”  Is  it  the  main  character?  Is  it  a subordinate  character?  Or,  is  the  narrator 
unidentified? 

For  an  explanation  of  point  of  view,  read  the  information  on  pages  118  and  119  in 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to 
your  reading  log. 

If  you’re  still  not  confident  about  point  of  view,  refer  to  page  345  of  the  Glossary  in 
Crossroads  10  for  further  explanation. 
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Recognizing  Point  of  View 


First-person  point  of  view  allows  you,  the  reader,  to  feel  that  you  are  part  of  the 
action  because  the  narrator  is  speaking  directly  to  you.  When  a character  taking  part 
in  the  action  tells  the  story,  he  or  she  refers  to  himself  or  herself  as  I in  the  singular  or 
we  in  the  plural.  This  use  of  the  first-person  pronoun  tells  you  that  the  writer  has 
chosen  to  use  the  first-person  point  of  view  to  tell  the  story.  This  point  of  view  helps 
you  to  understand  the  main  character’s  thoughts  and  feelings  and,  thus,  the 
motivation  for  the  character’s  actions. 


dialogue  tag: 

words  that  identify 
the  speaker  and 
tone  of  a direct 
quote 


To  determine  whether  the  point  of  view  is  first  person,  look  at 
the  text  outside  of  the  dialogue.  For  example,  “ I took  the 
diamonds  and  ran  away,  ” I giggled  mischievously,  is  written 
from  the  first-person  point  of  view  because  the  speaker  reveals 
his  or  her  thoughts,  of  which  other  characters  may  be 
unaware. 

By  changing  the  dialogue  tag,  or  tag  line,  the  point  of  view  is 
changed.  For  example,  “I  took  the  diamonds  and  ran  away,” 
Fred  giggled  mischievously,  uses  first-person  point  of  view,  but 
the  point  of  view  revealed  by  the  dialogue  tag  is  third  person. 


Third-person  point  of  view  keeps  you,  the  reader,  at  a distance  from  the  action.  The 
writer  controls  your  interpretation  of  events  by  telling  you  only  what  you  need  to 
know  to  come  to  a specific  conclusion.  Third  person  refers  to  the  pronouns  he,  she,  or 
it  for  the  singular  and  they  or  them  for  the  plural. 


Check  your  understanding  of  point  of  view  by  answering  the  question  that  follows. 

1.  For  each  of  the  following  excerpts,  identify  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  told. 


a.  Susan’s  piercing  gaze  revealed  her  contempt  for  Jon.  He  wilted  under  her 
stare,  knowing  he  could  never  gain  her  respect.  No  one  in  the  crowded  room 
was  aware  of  the  exchange  between  these  two.  Minal  tried  her  best  to  get 
Sam’s  attention  while  Yuri  explained  his  new  political  theory  to  the  group 
gathered  around  him. 

b.  Though  the  room  was  crowded,  Susan  felt  that  Jon  was  the  only  other 
occupant.  She  stared  daggers  at  him  as  he  laughed  with  his  buddies.  She 
resented  him  for  those  vicious  rumours  about  her;  he  had  destroyed  her 
reputation.  She  regretted  the  day  she  met  him. 

c.  I watched  as  Susan  entered  the  room.  I could  see  her  looking  around  as  if 
searching  for  someone.  I tried  to  look  inconspicuous,  hoping  she  wouldn’t 
notice  me.  It  didn’t  work.  Our  eyes  met.  I quickly  glanced  away. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 
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II 


Use  the  short  story  “The  Sniper”  to  answer  the  four  questions  on  page 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  3 of  Section  1 . 


Setting 

Turn  to  page  120  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  the  section  called 
“Setting”  to  find  out  how  setting  can  affect  a story.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words 
you  encounter  to  your  reading  log. 

2.  For  each  of  the  following  short  stories,  explain  in  two  or  three  sentences  the 
importance  of  setting.  (Hint:  Ask  yourself  whether  the  conflict  in  the  story  could 
have  occurred  in  a different  setting.) 

a.  “The  Sniper” 

b.  “The  Michelle  I Know” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a place  where  war  is  carried  out  on  the  streets 
daily?  How  would  it  affect  your  lifestyle? 


Characters 

The  characters  and  how  they  relate  to  each  other  are  usually  the  main  source  of 
conflict  in  a story.  Whether  you  choose  to  read  Deathwatch  or  Dare,  it  is  important 
that  you  get  to  know  the  main  characters.  Try  putting  yourself  in  their  shoes.  Watch 
to  see  how  the  main  characters  grow  and  change  as  the  story  develops. 

Turn  to  page  120  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  and  read  the  section  called 
“Characters”  for  some  helpful  questions  regarding  character  development.  Be  sure  to 
add  any  new  words  you  encounter  to  your  reading  log. 
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Conflict 


A young  moose  wandered  into  our  town.  It  roamed  up  and  down  the  streets  and 
through  yards.  Some  people  gave  it  treats.  Others  tried  to  chase  it  away.  After  a 
while,  the  moose  left. 


For  useful  information  about  conflict,  read  the  section  titled  “Conflict”  on 
pages  122  and  123  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  Be  sure  you  add  any  new 
words  you  encounter  to  your  reading  log. 

3.  For  each  of  the  following  stories,  identify  the  main  conflict  and  tell  whether  it  is 
internal  or  external.  Before  you  begin,  you  may  find  it  helpful  to  review  the  notes 
on  conflict  from  Module  1:  Section  3,  Lesson  2. 

a.  “The  Michelle  I Know” 

b.  “The  Visitor” 

c.  “The  Sniper” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  68  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  4 of  Section  1 . 


You’ve  completed  your  in-depth  look  at  point  of  view,  setting,  characters,  and 
conflict.  Your  understanding  of  these  story  elements  will  help  you  get  the  most  out  of 
the  novel  that  you  have  chosen  to  read. 
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As  you  have  worked  through  the  lessons  in  this  section,  you  have  been  preparing  to 
read  a novel.  To  increase  your  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  novel  that  you 
choose  to  read,  you  have 

• determined  what  a novel  is 

• examined  the  differences  between  a short  story  and  a novel 

• reviewed  the  elements  of  a story 

• learned  some  strategies  for  reading  a novel 

Now,  you’re  ready  to  begin  reading  the  novel  you  have  chosen.  If  you  are  reading 
Deathwatch,  go  to  Section  2.  If  you  are  reading  Dare,  go  to  Section  3.  Remember,  as 
you  are  reading,  to  record  unfamiliar  words  or  phrases  in  your  vocabulary  log. 
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In  this  section,  you  will  explore  the  novel  Deathwatch.  Deathwatch  is  a fast-moving,  suspenseful  story 
about  a life-and-death  struggle  between  two  men.  It  is  a story  in  which  the  setting  plays  a major  role  in 
the  development  of  the  conflict. 

As  you  read  Deathwatch,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  practise  some  of  the  novel-reading  strategies 
that  you  learned  about  in  Section  1.  When  you  have  finished  reading  the  novel,  you  will  examine  how 
the  author  uses  character,  setting,  and  conflict  to  create  and  maintain  the  reader’s  interest.  You  will  be 
asked  to  respond  to  the  novel,  and  you  will  be  encouraged  to  connect  the  story  to  your  own  views  and 
experiences  by  writing  personal  responses.  The  emphasis  in  this  section,  however,  is  on  reading  for 
interest  and  enjoyment. 
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Usml:  Background 


' . \ 

You  probably  are  anxious  to  start  reading, 
but  before  you  begin,  read  the  following 
information  about  your  novel. 


The  setting  of  Deathwatch  is  the  United  States  in  a desert  area  near  some  mountains. 
You  never  do  find  out  the  exact  location,  but  there  are  hints  that  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  is  somewhere  in  the  region.  From  that,  you  can  conclude  that  the  story  takes 
place  in  the  Mojave  Desert  region  of  southeastern  California,  in  relatively  recent 
times. 
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Section  2:  Deathwatch 


In  reading  this  novel,  it  helps  to  know  the  following  information  about  guns.  One  of 
the  characters,  Madec,  is  a trophy  hunter — someone  who  hunts  in  order  to  show  off 
a prize  animal  skin  or  head.  He  uses  a rifle  called  a .358.  This  number  indicates 
bullet  width  or  gun-barrel  size.  A .358  is  a very  powerful  weapon.  The  other 
character,  Ben,  carries  a .22  calibre  Hornet.  It  is  small  in  power  and  no  match  at  all 
for  a .358. 

About  the  Author 

Deathwatch  was  written  by  Robb  White.  The  son  of  missionaries.  White  was  born  in 
the  Philippines  in  1909.  He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and 
served  in  the  navy  in  World  War  II.  After  leaving  the  navy,  he  experienced  a series  of 
adventures  in  various  countries.  White’s  experiences  as  a traveller  gave  him 
background  material  for  many  short  stories  and  novels.  He  also  wrote  movie  and 
television  scripts.  Robb  White  died  in  1993. 

The  Reading  Log  Revisited 


( ; ^ 

Remember  the  reading-log  strategy 

you  learned  about  in  Section  1 ? This  is 


As  you  read  Deathwatch,  you  are  to  fill  out  a reading  log  in  your  Assignment  Booklet 
for  each  of  the  following  sections  of  the  novel: 

• chapters  1 to  5,  pages  9 to  67 

• chapters  6 to  12,  pages  68  to  141 

• chapters  13  to  17,  pages  142  to  220 

When  you  have  finished  reading  each  section,  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and 
complete  the  appropriate  part  of  the  reading  log. 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  begin  reading  Deathwatch\ 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  2. 
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lexm2:  Character  and  Setting 


. 


In  Deathwatch,  you  learn  about  the  setting  and  the  characters  almost  immediately. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  two  pages,  you  are  aware  of  the  surroundings,  why  the 
characters  are  there,  and  the  personalities  of  the  two  characters. 

Character 


You  find  out  about  characters  from  what  they  say,  from  what  they  do,  and  from  what 
others  say  about  them.  Sometimes  the  author  tells  you  directly  what  a character  is 
like.  The  two  main  characters  in  this  novel  are  Madec  and  Ben.  Discover  their 
characteristics  by  answering  the  following  questions.  Use  complete  sentences  for 
your  answers. 

Madec 

1.  Madec  is  allowed  to  shoot  one  trophy  sheep.  When  he  takes  aim  and  fires  before 
being  certain  of  his  target,  what  does  this  tell  you  about  his  character? 

2.  When  Madec  tries  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  he  killed  someone,  what  else  does 
this  tell  you? 

3.  From  this  incident,  what  can  you  assume  about  Madec’s  ability  with  a gun? 
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Ben 


4.  Even  before  anything  happens,  Ben  has  decided  that  he  and  Madec  are  very 
different  people.  How  is  Ben  different? 

5.  Ben’s  response  to  the  killing  shows  you  much  about  Ben’s  character.  Explain. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix  on  page  69. 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 and  3 of  Section  2. 


If  you  were  Ben,  would  you  have  rejected  Madec’s  offer  so  completely,  given 
what  happened  afterwards?  Knowing  what  kind  of  man  Madec  is,  what  else 
integrity:  the  might  you  have  done  to  save  yourself,  while  still  keeping  your  integrity? 

quality  of  honesty 
and  moral  strength 


Setting 


The  setting  is  very  important  in  Deathwatch.  The  deadly  desert  heat  and  the  lack  of 
water  are,  for  Ben,  enemies  just  as  dangerous  as  Madec.  From  the  descriptions  in  the 
novel,  you  should  have  a picture  in  your  mind  of  where  Ben  and  Madec  are. 
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6.  In  your  notebook,  draw  a rough  sketch  of  the  location  as  if  you  were  seeing  it 
from  an  airplane.  Pretend  the  airplane  is  very  high  up  so  you  can  show  how  far 
Ben  has  to  walk  to  get  to  the  safety  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Use  dots  to 
indicate  where  Ben  and  Madec  are. 

7.  Ben  quickly  realizes  that  he  is  in  an  almost  hopeless  situation  because  of  the 
intense  heat  and  his  lack  of  water.  Why  doesn’t  he  just  go  to  Madec  and  say  that 
he  will  go  along  with  Madec’s  wish  to  forget  about  the  killing  of  the  prospector? 

8.  Ben,  at  first,  feels  somewhat  confident  about  his  chances  for  survival  because  he 
is  more  experienced  in  the  desert  than  Madec  is.  Unfortunately,  Madec  is  smarter 
than  Ben  thinks  and  anticipates  what  Ben  might  do.  Give  an  example  of  where 
Ben  thinks  Madec  has  “slipped  up,”  but  where,  in  fact,  Madec  has  beaten  him  to 
the  punch. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  69  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  4 and  5 of  Section  2* 


Ben  struggles  to  survive  because  Madec  is  smarter  than  Ben  originally 
thought  he  was.  Have  you,  or  someone  you  know,  ever  been  in  a situation  in 
which  you  took  someone  too  lightly,  only  to  find  out  later  that  the  person 
was  a lot  smarter  than  you  thought,  with  unfortunate  consequences  for 
yourself?  What  made  you  take  the  person  lightly?  What  was  the  result  of  your 
mistake?  What  did  you  learn  from  the  experience? 


tesso«3:  Conflict  and  Complications 


You  already  know  that  every  novel  needs  a conflict  to  generate  interest,  and  you  also 
know  that  there  are  different  types  of  conflict.  Deathwatch  deals  mainly  with  two 
types  of  conflict:  person  against  person  and  person  against  environment.  A conflict 
begins  with  an  initial  incident — the  problem  that  gets  the  story  going. 

1.  What  is  the  initial  incident  in  Deathwatch ? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


In  Deathwatch,  the  “wants”  of  the  two  characters  fuel  the  conflict:  Madec  wants  to 
ensure:  to  make  ensure  Ben’s  death,  while  Ben  must  defeat  Madec  to  ensure  his  own  survival. 

certain 


2.  In  a small  group,  or  by  yourself,  make  a list  of  the  complications  that  Ben  faces 
in  trying  to  defeat  Madec. 

3.  Madec  also  faces  complications.  At  first,  he  intends  to  let  the  desert  kill  Ben  for 
him.  But  then  he  realizes  this  may  not  happen  quickly  enough.  What  change 
does  he  make  in  his  plan? 


4.  Even  after  he  climbs  down  from  the  butte,  Ben  still  feels  it’s  too  dangerous  to 
confront  Madec  and  his  high-powered  rifle.  At  first,  he  thinks  of  driving  away  in 
the  Jeep.  Then  he  thinks  of  using  his  rifle.  Why  can’t  he  follow  through  on  either 
thought? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 
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If  you  are  going  to  enjoy  a story,  the  conflict  must  be  believably  presented. 
Therefore,  a character’s  actions  must  also  be  believable.  Do  you  find  Madec’s 
behaviour  believable?  What  makes  him  behave  the  way  he  does7 

Can  you  think  of  anyone  who  could  be  called  a model  for  the  character  of 
Madec?  In  other  words,  who  does  Madec  remind  you  of?  What  makes  this 
person  a model  for  Madec? 


In  any  story  the  conflict  ends  when  the  main  character  manages  to  resolve  the 
conflict— for  good  or  bad.  In  Deathwatch,  the  conflict  appears  to  be  over  when 
Madec  is  wounded  by  Ben’s  slingshot. 

5.  What  does  Ben’s  decision  to  shoot  Madec  in  the  leg  add  to  your  knowledge  of 
Ben’s  character? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 

The  point  in  a novel  where  the  conflict  is  resolved  is  called  the  climax.  All  the  action 
in  the  story  builds  up  to  this  point.  After  the  climax,  the  story  winds  down  to  its 
conclusion.  The  climax  is  usually  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  moment  in  a 
novel.  In  Deathwatch,  that  moment  appears  to  be  when  Ben  finally  defeats  Madec 
with  the  slingshot.  Or  is  it? 

6.  Debate  the  following  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 

Suppose  Ben  had  deliberately  killed  Madec.  In  such  a case,  do  you  think  Ben 
should  be  charged  with  murder? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  12  of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  6 and  7 of  Section  2. 


Life  is  full  of  conflicts.  We  struggle  within  ourselves.  We  fight  with  others 
and,  sometimes,  we  have  to  fight  against  our  environment.  Usually,  through 
conflict,  we  grow  and  learn  about  ourselves.  Conflict  can  have  positive 
results. 

Do  you  think  the  conflict  in  Deathwatch  will  have  positive  results  on  Ben’s 
personality  and  behaviour?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 
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The  conflict  in  Deathwatch  appears  to  be  resolved  when  Ben  captures  Madec.  But 
then  a new  complication  arises  when  Ben  drives  the  injured  Madec  back  to  town 
and  delivers  him  to  the  police.  Ben  may  have  triumphed  over  Madec  in  the  desert, 
but  in  a town  Madec  knows  how  to  make  the  law  work  for  him. 

1.  What  story  does  Madec  tell  the  police? 

2.  Ben  tells  the  police  the  truth  about  what  happened  in  the  desert,  but  they  don’t 
believe  him.  Why  not? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 
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Amazingly,  it  is  Ben  who  is  arrested,  not  Madec. 

A new  conflict  arises:  will  Ben  be  able  to  prove 
his  innocence  against  the  weight  of  Madec’s  lies? 

In  a way,  you  could  say  this  novel  has  two 
climaxes.  The  first  one,  the  end  of  the  life-and- 
death  struggle  in  the  desert,  seems  like  the 
climax,  but  isn’t. 

3.  What  is  the  real  climax  in  this  novel? 

4.  In  the  end,  Madec’s  lies  are  exposed.  Even  so, 

Ben  still  doesn’t  want  the  police  to  charge 
Madec  with  attempted  murder.  Can  you  think 
of  a reason  why? 

5.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  resolution  of  the 
story,  or  did  you  feel  there  were  still 
questions  to  be  answered? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  70  in  the  Appendix. 


Have  you  ever  been  in  a situation  in  which  you  were  telling  the  truth  and  no 
one  believed  you,  but  you  could  see  it  was  logical  for  people  not  to  believe 
you?  Describe  the  circumstances,  and  explain  why  it  was  logical  for  people  to 
believe  as  they  did.  What  did  you  do  to  resolve  the  conflict? 


Go  to  page  1 3 of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  8,  9,  and  10  of  Section  2. 


Have  you  remembered  to  record 
unfamiliar  words  that  you  encountered 
this  section  in  your  vocabulary  log? 
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Conclusion 


Congratulations!  You  have  finished  reading  the  novel  Deathwatch.  Did  you  enjoy  the 
story? 

Now  that  you  have  finished  Deathwatch,  you  should  recognize  how  a novel  differs 
from  a short  story.  You  should  also  be  able  to  see  the  importance  of  character, 
setting,  conflict,  and  climax  in  creating  and  maintaining  a reader’s  interest  in  the 
story.  Were  you  able  to  connect  incidents  and  ideas  in  Deathwatch  to  experiences  in 
your  own  life? 

Go  now  to  Section  4. 
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In  this  section,  you  will  explore  the  novel  Dare  by  Marilyn  Halvorson.  The  novel,  which  is  set  in  rural 
Alberta,  centres  around  two  brothers  who  live  with  their  grandmother.  When  she  dies,  fifteen-year-old 
Dare  and  his  twelve-year-old  brother  Ty  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  another  foster  home.  Dare  is  a 
tough,  defiant  kid,  in  trouble  at  school  and  around  town.  Ty  is  the  opposite;  he  is  studious,  optimistic, 
and  willing  to  give  people  a chance. 

As  you  read  Dare,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  practise  some  of  the  novel-reading  strategies  that 
you  learned  about  in  Section  1 . When  you  have  finished  reading  the  novel,  you  will  examine  how  the 
author  uses  character,  setting,  and  conflict  to  create  and  maintain  the  reader’s  interest.  You  will  be 
asked  to  respond  to  the  novel,  and  you  will  be  encouraged  to  connect  the  story  to  your  own  views  and 
experiences  by  writing  personal  responses.  The  emphasis  in  this  section,  however,  is  on  reading  for 
interest  and  enjoyment. 
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lesson  7:  Background 


You  probably  are  anxious  to  start  reading, 
but  before  you  begin,  read  the  following 
information  about  your  novel. 


About  the  Author 

The  author  of  Dare,  Marilyn  Halvorson,  is  a teacher  and  a cattle  rancher.  She  lives  on 
a ranch  near  Sundre,  Alberta.  She  has  produced  five  other  novels  for  young  adults, 
including  Cowboys  Don’t  Cry,  which  has  been  made  into  a film.  The  message  in  most 
of  Halvorson’s  writing  is  that  people  need  to  understand  and  accept  themselves  and 
others. 
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fictitious:  made-up 
or  imaginary 


The  novel  Dare  is  set  in  the  fictitious  town  of  Crossing,  Alberta.  Laura  McConnell,  a 
character  in  the  novel,  is  a part-time  teacher,  and  she  lives  on  a ranch  near  Crossing. 
You  can  see  the  similarities  between  Laura  McConnell  and  Marilyn  Halvorson. 


When  you  begin  reading  Dare,  you  will  probably  wonder  why  Dare  and  Ty  are  living 
with  their  grandmother.  Where  are  their  parents?  What  has  happened  to  their  mother 
that  caused  them  to  move  in  with  their  grandmother  when  Ty  was  five  years  old? 
Why  is  Dare  so  afraid  of  fire?  Keep  these  questions  in  mind  as  you  read.  The  answers 
should  be  clear  to  you  by  the  end  of  the  novel. 

The  Reading  Log  Revisited 


f ■ \ 

Remember  the  reading-log  strategy 
you  learned  about  in  Section  1 ? This 


As  you  read  Dare,  you  are  to  fill  out  a reading  log  in  your  Assignment  Booklet  for 
each  of  the  following  sections  of  the  novel: 

• chapters  1 to  8,  pages  7 to  65 

• chapters  9 to  16,  pages  66  to  121 

• chapters  17  to  25,  pages  122  to  191 

When  you  have  finished  reading  each  section  turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and 
complete  the  appropriate  part  of  the  reading  log. 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  read  Dare! 


Go  to  page  18  of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  3. 


lesson 2:  Character  and  Setting 


You  learn  a little  bit  about  the 
personalities  of  the  two  main  characters 
in  the  first  two  pages  of  Dare.  The 
setting  is  hinted  at,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
revealed  until  further  into  the  story. 


Character 

The  two  main  characters  in  this  novel  are  Dare  and  Ty.  Other  important  characters 
are  Laura  McConnell  and  Keith  Ericsson.  The  horses.  Chance,  Smoke,  and  Chief,  and 
the  dog.  Storm,  have  significant  roles,  too.  You  discover  characters  from  what  they 
say,  from  what  they  do,  and  from  what  others  say  about  them.  Sometimes  the  author 
tells  you  directly  what  a character  is  like. 


In  this  novel,  the  person  telling  the  story  is  Dare, 
one  of  the  main  characters.  This  means  the  story  is 
told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  How  does 
this  affect  what  you  learn  about  the  characters? 


You  find  out  about  the  characters  from  the 
person  telling  the  story,  so  that  person  influences 
your  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  characters. 
Because  Dare  is  the  one  telling  the  story,  you  see 
the  other  characters  through  Dare’s  eyes. 


interactions:  ways 
that  people  get 
along  with  each 
other 


As  in  real  life,  interactions  among  characters  can  be  very  complicated.  You 
sometimes  find  out  things  about  yourself  by  how  you  react  with  others.  This 
discovery  is  how  you  grow  and  develop  as  an  individual.  Examine  some  of  the 
interactions  of  the  main  characters  in  Dare  by  answering  the  questions  that  follow. 
Use  complete  sentences  for  your  answers. 
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Dare 


1.  How  did  Dare  get  his  nickname?  What  does  it  suggest  about  his  character? 

2.  How  does  Dare  feel  about  his  brother  Ty?  How  do  you  know? 

3.  How  does  Dare  react  to  Laura  McConnell?  Why  do  you  think  he  acts  like  this? 

4.  Compare  Dare’s  personality  to  that  of  Smoke,  the  silver-gray  horse. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 


Journal  Entry 

u 



Even  though  he  hung  around  with  Keith  a lot,  Dare  says  there  were  only  two 
things  that  he  liked  about  Keith.  What  were  they?  Might  there  be  another 
reason— one  that  Dare  does  not  acknowledge— that  Dare  hangs  around  with 
Keith?  Would  you  like  Keith  for  a friend?  Explain  why  or  why  not. 


Ty 


5.  How  does  Ty  react  to  Laura  McConnell? 
Why  do  you  think  he  acts  like  this? 

6.  Why  does  Ty  get  into  a fight  in  chapter 
7?  What  does  this  tell  you  about  his 
character? 

7.  How  does  Ty  feel  about  his  brother  Dare? 
In  chapter  24,  that  feeling  changes. 
Describe  how  it  changes  and  why. 

8.  Dare  and  Ty  are  two  entirely  different 
characters.  Write  a description  of  each 
boy.  Which  one  do  you  like  the  most? 
Why? 


-vf 
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Laura 


9.  Why  do  you  think  Laura  offered  to  let  Dare  and  Ty  come  to  live  on  her  ranch? 

10.  Can  Dare  fool  Laura?  Give  two  examples  from  the  novel  to  support  your  answer. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  71  in  the  Appendix. 
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(Jour-natf i 4(J 


Have  you  ever  argued  with  someone  even  though  you  knew  that  person  was 
right?  Explain  the  situation  and  what  happened  at  the  end  of  the  argument, 
exert:  to  bring  to  What  does  this  say  about  wanting  to  exert  your  own  independence? 

bear 


Go  to  page  23  of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  2 to  5 of  Section  3. 


Setting 


Every  story  has  a setting.  The  setting  is  usually  established  near  the  beginning  of  a 
novel  so  readers  have  some  idea  where  and  when  the  story  takes  place.  The  author 
probably  will  not  tell  you,  “This  story  takes  place  on  a quiet  street.”  Instead,  the 
author  will  establish  the  setting  by  giving  specific  details.  Look  at  the  following 
example. 

“The  noon  bell  on  the  clock  tower  began  to  ring  as  I walked  along  the  hot,  quiet 
street  in  the  town  where  my  aunt  lived.  There  was  no  sound  but  that  of  the  bell 
and  nothing  moved  but  me.  Summer  holidays  were  just  beginning  and  ...” 
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The  first  setting  in  the  novel  Dare  is  a cafe  in  Crossing.  Later  in  the  story,  other 
aspects  of  the  town  are  revealed,  and  eventually  the  reader  finds  out  that  Crossing  is 
a small  town  in  rural  Alberta. 

11.  In  point  form,  list  two  details  from  chapter  1 of  Dare  that  support  the  idea  that 
Crossing  was  a small  town. 

12.  Can  you  imagine  the  main  characters  in  a different  setting?  Why  or  why  not? 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  24  of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
question  6 of  Section  3. 


lesson  3.  Conflict  and  Complications 


In  Module  1,  you  learned  that  conflict  is  a 
struggle  between  opposing  forces.  You  also 
learned  that  every  story  needs  a conflict  to 
generate  interest,  and  you  also  know  that  there 
are  different  types  of  conflict.  Dare  deals  mainly 
with  two  types  of  conflict:  person  against  person 
and  person  against  self.  A conflict  begins  with 
an  initial  incident— the  problem  that  gets  the 
story  going. 

1.  What  is  the  initial  incident  in  Dare? 

2.  Find  examples  from  Dare  of  the  following 
types  of  conflict. 

a.  person  against  person 

b.  person  against  self 

3.  In  a good  story,  the  main  characters  should  want  something.  Dare  says  he  wants 
to  go  to  the  city  and  forget  he  “ever  heard  about  Crossing.”  In  a small  group,  or 
by  yourself,  make  a list  of  the  complications  that  prevent  Dare  from  leaving 
Crossing.  Keep  in  mind  that  some  of  the  complications  may  not  be  stated  directly. 
They  may  be  implied. 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  72  in  the  Appendix. 


Life  is  full  of  conflicts.  We  disagree  with  others  and,  sometimes,  we  disagree  with 
ourselves.  Conflict  can  be  positive  and  used  as  a means  of  self-discovery.  It  is  often 
through  conflict  that  you  are  able  to  grow  and  learn  about  yourself. 


(Journal Entry,  4/C 


Have  you  ever  had  a conflict  within  yourself  over  a choice  you  had  to  make? 
Describe  the  conflict  and  explain  how  you  resolved  it.  What  did  you  learn 
about  yourself  as  a result  of  the  conflict? 


4.  Following  are  some  conflicts  that  occur  in  the  novel  and  the  page  numbers  where 
they  can  be  found.  For  each  conflict  given,  do  the  following: 

• Describe  the  reason  for  the  conflict. 

• Explain  how  the  conflict  is  resolved. 

a.  the  conflict  between  Dare  and  his  teacher.  Miss  Phillips  (pages  50  to  52) 

b.  the  conflict  between  Laura  and  Dare  over  his  mid-term  test  (pages  31  to  32) 

c.  the  conflict  within  Dare  over  rescuing  Smoke  (chapter  25,  page  183) 

5.  When  Laura  came  to  pick  Dare  up  from  the  jail  in  Calgary, 

Corporal  Matthews  asked  her  if  she  had,  as  his  legal 
guardian,  given  permission  for  Dare — “a  fifteen-year-old 
juvenile,  to  ride  a motorcycle  to  a city  seventy-five  miles 
from  your  home  and  return  after  midnight  along  a busy 
highway?” 

Laura’s  response  was,  “Why  shouldn’t  I?  Dare’s 
old  enough  to  be  responsible  for  what  he 
does.”  Dare  is  astonished  that  “Laura  had 
just  lied — well.  Maybe  not  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  message  Matthews  got  sure 
wasn’t  the  truth — to  save  my  neck.” 

In  a small  group  or  with  a partner,  debate 
whether  Laura  was  justified  in  lying  to 
protect  Dare? 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 
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If  you  are  going  to  read  and  enjoy  a story,  the  conflict  must  be  believably 
presented.  Therefore,  a character’s  actions  must  also  be  believable.  Do  you 
find  Dare’s  actions  believable?  What  makes  him  behave  the  way  he  does?  Can 
you  think  of  anyone  you  know,  or  have  heard  of,  who  could  be  called  a 
model  for  the  character  of  Dare?  In  other  words,  who  does  Dare  remind  you 
of?  What  makes  this  person  a model  for  Dare? 


Go  to  page  24  of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  7 and  8 of  Section  3. 


Ha# 


Usm4.  Climax  and  Resolution 


In  Dare,  there  are  many  conflicts  present,  but  the  most  important  one  is  the  fight 
within  Dare  himself  to  come  to  terms  with  what  happened  to  his  mother.  He  has 
always  felt  that  it  was  his  fault,  and  his  outward  display  of  not  caring  about  anyone 
or  anything  (except  Ty)  is  because  he  is  afraid  if  he  does  care,  he  might  lose  love 
again. 

The  point  in  a novel  where  the  conflict  is  resolved  is  called  the  climax.  All  the  action 
intensity:  extreme  in  the  story  builds  up  to  this  point.  The  climax  is  the  point  of  highest  intensity.  It  is 

degree  of  energy  usually  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  part  of  the  novel.  After  the  climax,  the  story 

winds  down  to  its  conclusion. 
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1.  What  is  the  climax  in  this  novel? 


2.  The  resolution  of  the  novel  is  left  up  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Dare  has 
some  things  to  say  to  Laura.  Write  a paragraph  telling  what  these  things  might 
be. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  73  in  the  Appendix. 


Dare  has  changed  from  the  beginning  of  the  novel.  How  has  he  changed? 
State  what  he  was  like  at  the  beginning  and  how  he  changed  at  the  end.  Do 
you  think  the  events  in  the  story  will  have  a positive  or  a negative  effect  on 
Dare’s  personality  and  behaviour  in  the  future?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 


Go  to  page  26  of  Assignment  Booklet  4A  and  respond  to 
questions  9 and  10  of  Section  3. 


Have  you  remembered  to  record 
unfamiliar  words  that  you  encountered 
in  this  section  in  your  vocabulary  log? 
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Congratulations!  You  have  finished  reading  the  novel  Dare.  Did  you  enjoy  the  story? 

Now  that  you  have  finished  Dare , you  should  recognize  how  a novel  differs  from  a 
short  story.  You  should  also  be  able  to  see  the  importance  of  character,  setting, 
conflict,  and  climax  in  creating  and  maintaining  a reader’s  interest  in  the  story.  Were 
you  able  to  connect  incidents  and  ideas  in  Dare  to  experiences  in  your  own  life? 

Go  now  to  Section  4. 
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c Section  4 

Making  Your  Writing  Stronger 


You’ve  just  been  asked  to  write  about  something  you’ve  read,  and  now  you’re  wracking  your  brain  for 
a beginning  sentence.  You  wonder  if  authors  like  Marilyn  Halvorson  or  Robb  White,  who  write  exciting 
and  interesting  novels,  have  trouble  getting  started.  Do  they  just  sit  down  and  toss  off  a story? 

Good  writers  do  more  than  simply  toss  words  in  your  direction;  they  communicate  exactly  and  vividly 
what  is  on  their  minds.  “Tossing  words”  is  for  writers  who  cannot  be  bothered  to  become  as  good  as 
they  can  be.  Good  writers  work  hard  to  make  their  writing  interesting  so  that  their  readers  will  want  to 
keep  reading. 

In  this  section,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  practise  ways  of  making  your  writing  stronger.  First, 
you  will  re-examine  the  concept  of  choosing  the  right  language  for  your  subject  and  your  target 
audience.  Then  you  will  look  at  varying  your  sentences,  writing  effective  dialogue,  and  using  colourful 
language.  You  can  put  these  strategies  to  use  in  responding  creatively  to  the  novel  that  you  chose  to 
read  for  this  module. 
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Imagine  the  following  scenarios. 


Scenario  A 

You  are  attending  the  queen’s  garden  party.  It 
is  your  turn  to  be  presented  to  her  highness. 
Your  name  is  announced,  she  reaches  out  to 
shake  your  hand. 


You  respond,  “Nice  to  meetcha,  old  girl!  You 
look  tons  better  than  yer  pitchers.” 


Scenario  B 


You  leave  this  message  on  your  best  friend’s  voice  mail: 


mail: 


Greetings.  Would  you  care  to  attend  a film 


production  at  the  local  theatre? 


Is  the  language  used  in  these  two  scenarios  appropriate  to  the  situations?  Obviously 
not.  In  Scenario  A,  you  would  most  likely  use  formal  language.  In  Scenario  B,  you 
would  probably  use  informal  language— unless  you  were  trying  to  be  funny. 


Haven’t  we  already  looked  at 
formal  and  informal  language? 


j 


r. 


That’s  right!  You  were  introduced  to  the 


concept  of  formal  and  informal  language  in 
Module  1 : Section  1,  Lesson  3.  You  may  wish 
to  review  that  material  now,  especially  the 
summary  chart  of  the  differences  between 
formal  and  informal  language  and  the 
definitions  of  the  terms. 


colloquialisms: 

casual,  everyday 
expressions 


Your  writing  and  speaking  style  is  determined  by  the  language  that  you  use  and  by 
your  target  audience.  For  example,  if  you  were  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  you  would  probably  take  extra  care  with  your  word  choices  and  sentence 
structure.  You  would  be  using  formal  language.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  talk 
with  your  friends  and  family,  you  probably  use  informal  language. 

When  you  are  writing  and  speaking,  you  should  always  adjust  your  language  to  suit 
your  audience  and  purpose.  In  other  words,  watch  your  language! 

1.  Think  about  the  following  situations;  then  tell  whether  you  should  use  formal  or 
informal  language. 

a.  writing  a letter  applying  for  a job 

b.  writing  an  e-mail  message  to  your  friend 

c.  talking  on  the  phone  to  your  employer 

d.  writing  an  invitation  to  someone  in  your  community  asking  that  person  to  be 
a speaker  at  a meeting 

e.  talking  to  your  next-door  neighbour,  whom  you  have  known  for  years 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 

Many  of  your  responses  in  English  Language  Arts  require  you  to  use  formal 
language,  but  there  are  times  when  informal  language  is  acceptable.  Sometimes,  it  is 
more  effective.  For  example,  if  you  are  writing  a narrative  or  using  dialogue,  informal 
language  will  probably  make  your  writing  stronger.  The  key  is  to  recognize  when  it  i< 
appropriate  to  use  informal  language. 

Colloquial  Words  and  Expressions 

One  characteristic  of  informal  language  is  that  it  often  contains  colloquial  words  and 
expressions  called  colloquialisms.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• Suddenly  Brenda  was  back.  “C’mon — I’ll  take  you  to  see  Claude.  Your  admirer. 
Keep  your  friend  guessing  a little,  huh?”  (“The  Michelle  I Know,” 

Crossroads  10,  page  19) 

• The  sheriff  took  the  slingshot  and  said,  “Where’d  you  get  this,  Doc?” 
[Deathwatch,  page  218) 

• Yeah,  Laura,  I thought.  You’re  more  right  than  you  know.  It’s  driving  me  crazy. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  I can  talk  about  it.  [Dare,  page  151) 

Most  people  use  colloquial  expressions  without  even  being  aware  of  it.  Sometimes 
these  expressions  can  hinder  communication  because  their  meanings  are  not  clear. 
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2.  What  do  the  following  colloquial  expressions  mean?  Can  you  think  of  a more 
formal  way  of  saying  the  same  thing?  (The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example.) 


a. 


one  of  a kind:  umtAual  imicfrue. 


b.  fine  tune 

c.  make  a comeback 

d.  get  things  rolling 

e.  stacked  against  them 

f.  feel  down 

g.  keep  a low  profile 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 


Eric:  I noticed  in  the  examples  of  colloquialisms  that  there  were  a lot  of  contractions. 

Lee:  When  I reviewed  the  chart  in  Module  1 on  the  differences  between  formal  and 
informal  language,  one  of  the  differences  is  that  informal  language  uses 
contractions. 

Ms.  Mullings:  That’s  right,  contractions  are  often  used  in  informal  language,  and 
colloquialisms  are  informal  language. 

Tara:  I’m  never  sure  where  to  put  the  apostrophe  in  a contraction. 

Ms.  Mullings:  Perhaps  this  would  be  a good  time  to  review  apostrophes  and 
contractions. 

Apostrophes 

An  apostrophe  has  several  uses.  It  can 

• show  possession:  Eric’s  cap  is  lost. 

• take  the  place  of  missing  letters:  How  ’bout  cornin’  to  my  house  after  the  game? 

• indicate  a contraction:  I’ve  seen  enough.  Haven’t  you? 

Turn  to  page  223  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success  to  review  apostrophes. 


Contractions 


Contractions  are  words  from  which  an  unstressed  syllable  is  dropped  in  speaking.  In 
writing,  the  omitted  letters  are  indicated  by  an  apostrophe.  Because  contractions  are 
typical  of  spoken  English,  they  are  often  used  when  writing  conversation  in  stories. 
Following  are  some  commonly  used  contractions: 


I have  - I've 


he  is  - he’s 
it  is  - it's 
you  are  - you’re 
they  would  - they’d 


will  not- won’t 
have  not  - haven’t 
should  have  - should've 
she  will  - she’ll 


do  not  - don’t 
cannot  - can't 
we  had  - we’d 


I’ve  found  that  students  often  confuse 
these  words  in  their  writing:  its  and  its 
and  you're  and  your. 


Remember  that  its  is  a contraction  of  it  is,  and  you're  is  a contraction  of  you  are. 
Both  use  apostrophes  to  indicate  that  letters  are  missing.  Look  at  the  following 
examples: 

• It’s  time  to  go. 

• You’re  invited  to  Kelly’s  birthday  party. 

The  words  its  and  your  are  possessive  forms  of  personal  pronouns.  No  apostrophe  is 
used  in  writing  these  words.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• The  dog  hurt  its  paw. 

• Where  is  your  book? 

3.  Check  your  understanding  of  contractions  and  apostrophes  by  choosing  the 
appropriate  form  for  each  of  the  following  sentences. 

a.  Where  is  (hers,  her’s)? 

b.  (Whose,  Who’s)  going  to  drive? 

c.  Call  me  when  (its,  it’s)  ready. 

d.  He  (would’f  would’ve)  been  happy  to  help  with  the  project. 

e.  What  time  does  (your,  you’re)  class  start? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 


Slang 


Your  informal  language  might  also  include  slang,  which  is  colloquial  language  that  is 
used  for  a relatively  short  time  and  then  becomes  outdated.  As  you  grow  older,  you 
will  find  that  the  slang  you  use  ages  with  you.  You  have  likely  heard  your  parents  or 
other  adults  using  strange-sounding  slang. 


i 


and  on  the  Internet?  These  dictionaries  tell  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  its  origin  if  known,  and  the  time  when  it  was  used.  If 
you  are  curious  about  some  of  the  slang  you  hear  or  read,  check 
out  a dictionary  of  slang  or  colloquial  language. 


novel:  new  and 
original 


Suppose  that  you  wanted  someone  to  leave.  What  slang  expression  would  you  use? 

Because  it  introduces  fresh  and  novel  expressions,  slang  can  add  colour  and  sparkle 
to  informal  speaking  and  writing.  It  is  fun  to  hear  an  idea  expressed  in  a new  way. 
The  problem  is  that  after  hearing  the  same  expression  over  and  over,  the  novelty 
wears  off.  The  slang  soon  becomes  outdated  and  only  those  who  use  the  expression 
can  understand  it. 


4.  Look  at  the  following  examples  of 
slang  from  the  past.  Can  you  figure 
out  what  these  expressions  mean? 


a.  Get  your  skates  on! 

b.  They’re  in  cahoots! 

c.  Man,  that’s  heavy! 

d.  That’s  bogus! 

e.  That  party  was  da  Bomb! 

5.  What  current  slang  can  you  add  to 
these  examples?  (Caution!  Some 
slang  is  inappropriate  for  school 
use.) 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 
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Most  short  stories  and  novels  use  informal  language,  which  means  they  often  use 
colloquialisms  and  slang.  Such  expressions  may  make  the  writing  more  realistic  and 
believable,  but  there  is  a danger  that  they  may  be  misunderstood.  Keep  in  mind 
when  you  are  writing  and  speaking  that  slang  and  other  colloquial  expressions  are 
appropriate  only  when  you  are  using  informal  language.  For  more  formal  messages, 
such  as  essays  and  letters,  use  language  that  you  are  sure  your  audience  will 
understand. 

Jargon 


jargon:  the 
specialized 
language  used  by 
people  in  a 
particular 

occupation  or  group 


Jargon  refers  to  the  language  that  is  specific  to  a particular  occupation.  It  includes 
both  technical  and  colloquial  expressions.  For  example,  the  medical  profession, 
computer  experts,  and  sports  enthusiasts  all  use  jargon  when  discussing  their 
subjects.  The  trouble  is  that  unless  you  are  knowledgeable  in  the  subject,  you  may 
not  understand  what  is  being  said. 


As  a speaker  and  writer,  be  aware  that  jargon  is  often  a huge  communication  barrier. 
When  you  are  listening  to  someone  who  is  using  jargon,  you  may  need  to  remind 
the  speaker  that  his  or  her  message  is  not  clear. 


Third-quarter  revenue  forecasts  are  difficult 
to  predict;  capital  spending  is  approaching 
sustainable  levels,  but  consumer  spending 
has  decreased;  and  the  Canadian  dollar 
has  come  under  renewed  pressure. 


You  have  hypertension  and  atherosclerosis, 
which  is  causing  angina  pectoris. 


r \ 

The  mass  air- 
flow sensor  has 
a fault,  causing 
the  engine  to 
lose  power 
intermittently. 


I’m  sorry,  but  I don’t  understand  what 
you’re  saying.  Could  you  please  explain 
yourself  more  clearly? 
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cliche:  an  overused 
expression  (also 
known  as  a trite 
expression) 


6.  Identify  the  sport  that  the  following  expressions  are  associated  with.  Can  you 
translate  the  jargon  into  understandable  language? 

a.  He  hooked  his  drive,  sliced  his  fairway  shot,  and  landed  in  the  trap. 

b.  The  centre  took  the  pass  over  the  blue  line  and  scored  with  a slapshot. 

c.  After  scoring  a three-pointer  in  the  third  quarter,  the  forward  was  fouled  out. 

d.  The  batter  got  a walk  so  the  bases  were  loaded  at  the  bottom  of  the  ninth. 

e.  The  lead  crossed  the  hog  line,  and  the  rock  slid  through  the  house. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  74  in  the  Appendix. 


Cliches 

A cliche  is  an  overused  expression.  Generally,  cliches  do  not  impede 
communication,  but  they  make  your  writing  and  speech  sound  tired  and  stale. 


That’s  easier  said  than  done  in 
this  day  and  age!  At  this  point 
in  time  ....  Last  but  not  least 


7.  Replace  the  following  cliches  with  more  appropriate  language. 

a.  tried  and  true 

b.  not-too-distant  future 

c.  sharp  as  a tack 

d.  crystal  clear 

e.  playing  with  fire 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  origin  of  expressions  and  you  have  access  to  the  Internet 
you  may  wish  to  explore  the  website,  “The  Phrase  Finder.” 

http://phrases.shu.ac.uk/meanings/index.html 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  respond  to 
question  1 of  Section  4, 


As  a writer  and  speaker,  you  must  be  aware  of  the  language  that  you  use.  When  yo 
use  slang,  colloquial  expressions,  and  jargon,  you  may  be  creating  communication 
barriers.  Cliches  in  speech  and  writing  often  sound  stale  and  uninteresting.  Watch 
your  language  and  adjust  it  as  necessary,  depending  on  your  purpose  and  your  targ 
audience. 


Iexm2:  Varying  Your  Sentences 


Read  the  following  excerpt. 

I was  about  halfway  there  when  I heard  hoofbeats  behind  me.  At  least  I 
thought  they  were  hoofbeats.  It  sounded  like  a Shetland  pony.  Except  for  one 
thing.  It  started  to  bark.  I took  a fast  glance  over  my  shoulder  and  there  was 
the  biggest  German  shepherd  in  Alberta  pounding  up  behind  me  and  flashing 
a set  of  teeth  that  would  have  made  Jaws  proud. 


-Dare,  page  56 


Now  read  another  version  of  the  excerpt. 


I was  about  halfway  there.  I heard  hoofbeats  behind  me.  I thought  they  were 
hoofbeats.  It  sounded  like  a Shetland  pony.  Except  for  one  thing.  It  started  to 
bark.  I took  a fast  glance  over  my  shoulder.  There  was  the  biggest  German 
shepherd  in  Alberta.  It  was  pounding  up  behind  me.  It  flashed  a set  of  teeth. 
The  teeth  would  have  made  Jaws  proud. 


Mr.  Ference:  Which  excerpt  is  more  interesting  to  read? 

Dakota:  The  first  one. 

Mr.  Ference:  Which  excerpt  conveys  a sense  of  fear? 

Mei-Ly:  The  first  one. 

Mr.  Ference:  I agree  with  you,  but  what  is  it  that  makes  the  first  excerpt  more 
effective? 

Mei-Ly:  In  the  first  excerpt,  the  sentences  are  of  varying  lengths  and  types.  The 
sentences  in  the  second  excerpt  are  all  the  same  type— short.  It  makes  the 
reading  choppy  and  unexciting. 

Dakota:  Mei-Ly’s  right.  By  using  a variety  of  sentences,  the  author  of  the  first  excerpt 
makes  you  feel  as  if  you’re  right  there  with  the  German  shepherd  hot  on  your 
heels. 

Mr.  Ference:  Good  observations!  Good  writers  vary  their  sentences  to  maintain 
interest  and  to  help  create  mood  or  tone. 

For  suggestions  for  varying  your  sentences,  read  “Sentence  Variety  and  Sentence 

Combining”  on  pages  184  to  187  of  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  You  may  also 

find  it  helpful  to  review  “How  Sentences  Work”  on  pages  194  to  197  of  Reading  and 

Writing  for  Success. 


Sentence  Beginnings 


subject:  the  part  of 
a sentence  that  tells 
the  reader  who  or 
what  the  sentence 
is  about 

predicate:  the  part 
of  a sentence  that 
tells  the  reader 
what  the  subject  is 
doing 


simple  sentence:  a 
group  of  words 
containing  one 
subject  and  one 
verb 


Most  of  the  sentences  that  you  will  write  will  be  statements.  In  a typical  statement, 
the  subject  comes  before  the  predicate.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 


Phil  hurried  to  his  car. 
He  was  late  for  work. 
Phil  had  slept  in. 


Each  of  these  statements  begins  with  its  subject.  Although  each  sentence  sounds  all 
right  by  itself,  these  statements  become  a tedious  piece  of  writing  when  they  are  put 
together.  When  you  are  writing  a paragraph  or  essay,  you  will  sound  boring  if  you 
begin  every  sentence  with  the  subject.  You  can  vary  the  beginning  of  your  sentences 
by  placing  words  ahead  of  the  subject.  Read  the  following  sentences: 


Looking  at  his  watch,  Phil  hurried  to  his  car. 


For  the  second  time  that  week,  he  was  late  for 
work. 


Although  he  had  set  his  clock,  Phil  had 
slept  in. 


Quickly,  he  drove  to  his  office. 


1.  Each  of  the  following  sentences  begins  with  its  subject.  Add  a word  or  group  of 
words  ahead  of  the  subject  to  vary  the  beginnings  of  the  sentences. 

a.  The  kitten  approached  the  dog  on  the  leash. 

b.  Edwin  watched  his  favourite  player  set  up  the  goal. 

c.  Mr.  Molinar  waited  for  the  bus. 

d.  The  children  raced  around  the  kitchen. 

e.  The  snowplow  cleared  the  huge  drifts  in  a few  minutes. 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 

Combining  Ideas  in  Sentences 

You  can  add  variety  to  your  writing  by  combining  two  or  more  simple  sentences. 
Simple  sentences  can  simply  be  two  words,  but  they  also  can  be  much  longer.  In 
most  simple  sentences,  the  subject  and  predicate  are  modified  or  described  with 
adjectives  and  adverbs  or  with  phrases,  which  are  groups  of  words  that  do  not  have 
their  own  subject  and  predicate.  Following  are  some  examples  of  simple  sentences: 

• You  won. 

• My  cousins,  Devon  and  Darin,  are  identical  twins. 

• The  child  laughed  gleefully  at  the  clown’s  trick. 


Short,  simple  sentences  can  often  be  effective  in  a paragraph,  particularly  when  they 
are  used  to  emphasize  an  idea  or  action. 


conjunction:  a part 
of  speech  that  joins 
words  or  ideas 

Co-ordinating 
conjuctions,  (for 
example,  and,  but, 
or)  join  ideas  of 
equal  value. 
Subordinating 
conjuctions  connect 
dependent,  or 
subordinate, 
clauses  with  main 
clauses. 


You  might  think  that  Kelsey  would  have  been  happy  to  get  time  off  so  that  she 
could  relax  and  go  to  the  beach  with  her  friends.  However,  Kelsey  insisted  that 
she’d  rather  work  through  the  weekend.  She  needed  money. 


Although  an  occasional  short  sentence  is  effective,  a series  of 
short  sentences,  as  you  have  learned,  results  in  a 
choppy,  unpleasant  writing  style.  Consequently,  in 
most  of  the  sentences  that  you  write,  you  will  be 
combining  ideas.  In  many  cases,  you  will  use 
conjunctions  to  relate  one  idea  to  another. 


Look  at  the  following  examples: 


• David  tried  to  finish  his  essay,  but  he  ran  out 
of  time. 


• She  wasn’t  feeling  well,  so  she  decided  to  go  to 
bed  early. 


• I will  take  out  the  garbage  after  I do  my  homework. 


Using  a Variety  of  Conjunctions 


When  you  are  combining  ideas  with  conjunctions,  avoid  depending  on  the  same 
conjunctions  all  the  time.  Of  course,  conjunctions  like  and  and  that  must  be  used 
frequently.  Still,  you  may  be  able  to  replace  the  conjunction  and  in  some  sentences 
with  a subordinating  conjunction. 

Marelle  tried  her  best,  and  she  usually  succeeded. 

Because  Marelle  tried  her  best,  she  usually  succeeded. 

Marelle  usually  succeeded  when  she  tried  her  best. 

Marelle,  who  tried  her  best,  usually  succeeded. 

Following  is  a list  of  commonly  used  conjuctions. 


and 

after 

in  order  that 

unless 

but 

although 

since 

when 

or 

as 

so  that 

where 

for 

because 

that 

whether 

so 

before 

though 

while 

yet 

if 

until 

why 
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2.  Create  more  effective  sentences  from  the  following  word  groups  by  replacing  the 
conjunction  and  with  other  conjunctions. 

a.  Paul  got  to  the  farm,  and  he  changed  his  clothes. 

b.  He  wanted  to  see  the  new  colt,  and  he  ran  to  the  barn. 

c.  Paul  had  been  in  school,  and  the  colt  had  been  born. 

d.  He  rushed  to  the  stall,  and  the  colt  was  lying  beside  its  mother. 

e.  The  colt  heard  Phil,  and  it  raised  its  head. 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  75  in  the  Appendix. 


Varying  the  Order  in  Your  Sentences 


dependent  clause: 

a group  of  words 
with  a subject  and 
predicate  that  must 
be  attached  to  a 
dependent  clause  to 
make  sense 

independent 
clause:  a group  of 
words  with  a 
subject  and 
predicate  that  can 
stand  alone  as  a 
sentence 


You  can  add  more  variety  to  your  sentences  by  changing  the  placement  of  the 
dependent  clause.  You  may  also  create  more  emphasis  by  placing  the  dependent 
clause  ahead  of  the  independent  clause.  Look  at  the  following  examples: 

• Melissa  looked  very  relaxed  as  she  confidently  began  her  speech. 

• As  she  confidently  began  her  speech,  Melissa  looked  very  relaxed. 

• Melissa,  who  looked  very  relaxed,  began  her  speech  confidently. 

3.  Create  interesting  sentences  by  joining  the  following  ideas  with  conjunctions.  Do 
not  use  any  conjunction  more  than  once.  The  dependent  clause  may  be  placed 
before  or  after  the  independent  clause.  If  you  place  the  dependent  clause  ahead 
of  the  independent  clause,  use  a comma  after  the  dependent  clause. 


a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


We’re  planning  a trip  to 
Drumheller.  There’s  a museum 
of  dinosaur  fossils  there. 


We  can’t  finish  this  today.  We’ll  have 
to  work  on  it  again  tomorrow. 


It’s  raining  outside.  We’ll  take  the  dog  for  a walk. 


The  truck  was  going  too 
fast.  It  skidded  on  the  ice. 

Chris  washed  the  potatoes. 
He  baked  them  in  the 
microwave. 


f.  I waited  in  the  car.  He  finally  emerged  from  the  theatre. 


Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 

For  more  help  in  adding  variety  to  your  sentences,  view  the  segment  “Identifying 
Sentence  Types”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  10-2  CD-ROM. 
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4.  Assess  your  use  of  sentence  varieties  by  completing  “Your  Turn”  on  page  187  of 
Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment 
question  2 of  Section  A 


Using  Colourful  Language 


You  have  looked  at  varying  your  sentences 
in  order  to  make  your  writing  stronger,  but 
what  about  the  words  that  go  into  your 
sentences?  How  can  you  make  them  more 
effective? 


For  some  help  on  how  to  make  your  writing  even  more  interesting  and  effective,  read 
“Using  Colourful  Language”  on  pages  180  and  181  of  Reading  and  Writing  for 
Success  and  “Editor’s  Desk”  on  pages  90  and  91  of  Crossroads  10. 

5.  Make  the  following  sentences  more  interesting  by  rewriting  them  using  colourful 
language. 

a.  The  moose  walked  across  the  road. 

b.  The  man  told  the  children  a story. 

c.  Ben  drank  the  water. 

d.  Dare  rode  the  motorcycle. 

e.  The  girl  went  up  the  hill. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 of  Section  4. 


A Checklist  for  Good  Writing 


One  characteristic  of  good  writing  is  that  sentences  are  written  correctly  and 
effectively.  Here  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  you  are  writing  sentences: 

• Be  sure  that  your  sentences  make  sense.  When  you  proofread  your  writing, 
look  for  missing  words,  fragments,  and  run-on  sentences. 

• Sentences  must  begin  with  capital  letters.  Remember  to  punctuate  your 
sentences  correctly. 

• Try  to  use  a variety  of  sentence  types.  For  example,  you  might  be  able  to 
use  a question,  command,  or  exclamatory  sentence. 

• Vary  the  length  of  your  sentences.  Use  an  occasional  short  sentence  for 
emphasis,  but  avoid  writing  a series  of  short,  choppy  sentences. 

• Use  a variety  of  conjunctions  to  combine  your  ideas.  Be  alert  to  overuse  of 
the  conjunction  and. 

• Begin  your  sentences  in  a variety  of  ways. 

• Use  specific  nouns  and  vivid  verbs  to  make  your  sentences  strong. 


For  more  help  in  writing  correctly,  refer  to  the  “Repair  Manual  for  the  Top  10 
Grammar  Errors”  on  pages  198  to  211  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success. 
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Most  stories  contain  dialogue.  Dialogue  helps  bring  characters  to  life.  The  way 
characters  talk  reveals  their  personalities,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  To  make  characters 
realistic,  dialogue  should  be  authentic  (true  to  life) . For  example,  teenagers  should 
speak  like  real  teens,  a police  officer  should  speak  like  a real  police  officer,  and  a 
business  executive  should  speak  like  a real  business  executive.  Authors  may  make 
dialogue  authentic  by  having  their  characters  use 


• non-standard  English  (speech  that  has  grammatical  errors) 

• slang  and  colloquial  language  (casual,  everyday  speech) 

• dialect  (speech  that  is  spoken  by  a particular  group  of  people  living  in  a 
particular  place) 

• profanity  (vulgar  words  and  expressions) 


ellipsis:  marks  that 
ndicate  that  words 
lave  been  left  out 
ir  that  a thought  is 
incomplete 

foreshadowing: 

giving  hints  or 
:lues  about  what  is 
*oing  to  happen 


• fragments  (pieces  of  sentences) 

• interruptions  (Dashes  and  ellipsis  points  show  a speech  is  not  finished.) 

The  conversation  in  stories  should  always  serve  a purpose,  such  as  developing 
character  or  conflict,  foreshadowing  an  event,  or  creating  suspense.  The  use  of 
correct  punctuation  is  important  in  writing  dialogue.  In  dialogue  the  characters’ 
words  are  enclosed  in  quotation  marks.  Use  three  spaced  periods  to  create  an  ellipsis 
or  four  if  the  omitted  words  include  the  end  of  a sentence,  for  example.  The  dying 
woman  gasped,  “Find  the  hidden 

Review  “Quotation  Marks”  and  “Ellipsis  Points”  on  pages  223  and  224  of  Reading 
and  Writing  for  Success. 


Section  4:  Making  Your  Writing  Stronger 


■■■■■■■ 
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When  you  write  dialogue,  you  must  show  who  is  speaking  the  words.  Usually,  you 
use  a tag  line  (also  known  as  dialogue  tag)  to  indicate  the  speaker.  The  tag  line 
consists  of  a noun  or  pronoun,  a verb,  and  sometimes  an  adverb.  The  most  common 
verb  is  said,  but  you  can  use  many  other  verbs  and  adverbs  to  show  how  words  are 
spoken.  In  the  following  examples,  the  tag  lines  have  been  bolded. 

• “Don’t  tell  my  dad,”  she  pleaded. 

• Dave  asked  nervously,  “Will  this  hurt?” 

• “Get  down!”  the  officer  ordered. 

• Mrs.  Keenan  insisted,  “I’m  not  guilty.” 

A variety  of  tag  lines  and  realistic  speech  will  make  the  dialogue  in  your  story  sound 
interesting  and  lifelike. 

For  more  information  on  this  topic,  read  “Writing  Effective  Dialogue”  on  pages  181 
and  182  in  Reading  and  Writing  for  Success.  Be  sure  to  add  any  new  words  you 
encounter  to  your  vocabulary  log. 

1.  Use  what  you  have  learned  about  writing  dialogue  to  rewrite  the  following 
dialogue  to  make  it  more  effective.  Be  sure  you  use  correct  punctuation. 


a. 

“I  won’t  go!”  he  said. 

b. 

“Where  are  my  boots? 

” she  said. 

c. 

“Help  me,”  he  said. 

d. 

“I’ll  be  back  before  supper,”  I said. 

e. 

“It’s  freezing  in  here,” 

she  said. 

2.  Look  at  the  novel  that  you  read  earlier  in  this  module  to  see  how  the  writer  used 
dialogue.  Did  he  or  she  use  a variety  of  tags?  Was  the  conversation  realistic? 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  on  page  76  in  the  Appendix. 


Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  respond  to 
question  5 of  Section  4. 


Have  you  been  entering  new  words  in 
your  vocabulary  log?  Remember  that  your 
vocabulary  log  must  be  submitted  with 


In  this  section,  you  discovered  some  useful  techniques  to  make  your  writing  stronger 
and  clearer.  If  you  practise  these  techniques  in  your  writing,  your  readers  will  want 
to  keep  reading. 

You  took  another  look  at  how  important  it  is  to  choose  the  right  language  for  your 
subject  and  your  target  audience.  As  well,  you  explored  the  techniques  of  varying 
your  sentences,  combining  ideas,  and  using  colourful  language.  Next,  you  practised 
writing  dialogue.  Then  you  were  able  to  put  these  ideas  to  use  by  writing  another 
ending  for  the  novel  that  you  read  earlier. 

As  you  continue  to  write  your  way  through  English  Language  Arts  10-2,  use  these 
techniques  to  communicate  your  ideas  exactly  and  vividly  to  your  readers.  Your 
audience  will  appreciate  your  hard  work. 


You  have  reached  the  end  of  Module  4.  What  have  you  accomplished?  Take  a look. 
You  have 

• reviewed  the  elements  of  a story 

• acquired  some  reading  strategies 

• considered  varying  points  of  view 

• read  either  Deathwatch  or  Dare 

• analyzed  your  chosen  novel  for  characterization,  setting,  and  conflict 

• discovered  some  techniques  to  make  your  writing  effective 

• responded  critically  and  creatively  to  your  chosen  novel 

• kept  a vocabulary  log 

• created  an  illustrated  dictionary 

Your  list  of  accomplishments  continues  to  grow.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 


Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  4B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment. 
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V Glossary 

' Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


Glossary 


antagonist:  the  person  or  thing  in  a story  in 
conflict  with  the  main  character 

climax:  the  point  in  a story  where  the  conflict 
reaches  its  highest  intensity;  usually  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  story 

complications:  the  events  in  a story  that  lead 
up  to  the  climax 

The  complications  prevent  the  protagonist 
from  easily  achieving  his  or  her  goal  and 
serve  to  maintain  the  reader’s  interest. 

dialogue:  a conversation  between  two  or  more 
people  in  a piece  of  writing 

initial  incident:  the  problem  or  event  that 
begins  the  conflict  in  a story 


narrator:  the  person  telling  the  story 

novel:  a fictional  story  having  more  than 
50  000  words 

Novels  are  usually  characterized  by  complex 
plots  and  many  characters. 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a story 

resolution:  the  part  of  a story  where  the 
conflict  is  explained  or  resolved 

tag  line:  in  written  dialogue,  the  words  that 
indicate  the  speaker;  also  called  the 
dialogue  tag 


Suggested  Responses 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  Probably  the  first  question  you  would  like  answered  is  “Does  Michelle  get  better?”  Following  are 
some  other  possibilities: 

• What  happens  to  Claude?  Does  his  leukemia  go  into  remission  again? 

• Does  Michelle  and  Rob’s  relationship  survive? 

• How  is  Brenda  able  to  be  so  positive  when  she  sees  so  much  sadness  and  pain  in  her  work? 
Does  she  keep  on  nursing  on  that  unit? 

• If  Michelle  recovers,  what  does  she  go  on  to  do?  If  Michelle’s  leukemia  is  not  cured,  what 
becomes  of  Rob? 

You  may  have  come  up  with  other  questions  that  would  lend  themselves  to  expanding  this  short 
story  into  a novel.  Do  you  think  this  short  story  could  be  the  basis  of  another  type  of  text,  for 
example,  a movie  or  a play? 
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2.  a.  iv  b.  i c.  v d.  iii  e.  vi  f.  ii 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Your  W5  and  H questions  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  story  you  have  chosen.  The  following  is 
one  English  Language  Arts  10-2  student’s  response  to  “The  Michelle  I Know.” 


i 

Main  Character:  Michelle 

teenager,  ill  with  leukemia,  depressed,  bald  from 
chemotherapy,  weak,  lonesome 

Subordinate  Character: 

Nurse  Brenda 

cheery,  efficient,  kind 

Subordinate  Character:  Claude 

older,  ill,  talented,  has  come  to  terms  with  his  illness, 
understanding 

Subordinate  Character:  Rob 

teenager,  loving,  loyal,  has  a sense  of  humour 

What 

Michelle  is  feeling  hopeless,-  Rob  is  late. 

Where 

This  story  takes  place  in  a hospital. 

When 

It  is  a foggy  night,  about  7:30  p.m.  in  modern  times. 

Why 

There  is  a misunderstanding,-  Michelle  assumes  Rob  no  longer  wants  to  be  with 
her  because  of  her  illness. 

How 

The  conflict  is  resolved  when  Michelle  realizes  she  has  made  a hasty  assumption. 

2.  How  did  your  predictions  compare  with  what  actually  happened  in  the  story?  Were  you  surprised 
by  the  story  ending?  Do  you  think  the  author  gave  you  hints  about  the  ending  or  was  it  a total 
surprise?  Short  stories  often  make  use  of  this  technique  as  a way  of  keeping  the  reader’s  interest.  In 
stories  with  surprise  endings,  the  author  usually  leads  your  thoughts  one  way  and,  then  at  the  very 
end,  twists  the  direction  of  your  thoughts. 

3.  a.  You  know  from  the  speaker’s  comments  that  the  candy  apple  is  not  wanted,  so  you  can 

conclude  that  discard  means  to  throw  away. 

b.  A blind  person  cannot  imagine  colour  if  it  has  never  been  in  his  or  her  visual  experience; 
therefore,  inconceivable  means  impossible  to  imagine. 


mmmamsmmgm  ^ - > 
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Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  a.  third-person  omniscient:  The  author  is  all-knowing  and  reveals  every  character’s  thoughts  and 

feelings. 

b.  third-person  limited:  The  story  is  revealed  by  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  a character  in  the 
story. 

c.  first  person:  A character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  pronouns  I and  out. 

2.  a.  Setting  is  very  important  to  “The  Sniper”  because  the  plot  is  dependent  on  the  historical  period 

and  the  place.  Without  this  setting,  there  would  be  no  conflict.  As  well,  the  setting  establishes 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story. 

b.  The  hospital  setting  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  “The  Michelle  I Know.”  Michelle  could  have 
experienced  the  same  inner  conflict  while  in  her  own  home.  The  setting  does,  however, 
contribute  to  the  mood  of  the  story.  Also,  there  are  some  aspects  of  the  hospital  setting,  for 
example,  the  other  patient  and  the  hospital  routine,  that  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
main  character  (Michelle)  and  the  conflict. 

3.  a.  In  “The  Michelle  I Know,”  the  main  conflict  takes  place  within  Michelle’s  mind  as  she  struggles 

to  come  to  terms  with  her  illness  and  its  effect  on  her  relationship  with  Rob.  The  conflict  is 
created  when  she  wrongly  assumes  that  because  of  her  illness  Rob  no  longer  cares  for  her.  The 
conflict  is  internal — person  against  self. 

b.  There  are  a number  of  conflicts  within  “The  Visitor.”  Because  the  conflicts  are  so 
interdependent,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  one  as  the  main  conflict. 

There  is  conflict  between  Willy  and  his  father,  between  the  two  sides  in  the  town,  and  within 
Willy.  The  first  two  conflicts  are  external,  while  the  third  is  internal.  Willy  struggles  to 
overcome  the  conflict  in  his  relationship  with  his  father  and  also  to  accept  the  consequences  of 
unemployment  in  his  community. 

c.  The  main  conflict  in  “The  Sniper”  is  between  the  two  shooters.  One  person  is  pitted  against 
another,  making  this  conflict  external. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

There  are  no  questions  for  Lesson  1. 
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Section  2:  Lesson  2 


l.  It  might  tell  you  that  Madec  is  a careless,  irresponsible  man,  who  prefers  killing  to  the  so-called 
thrill  of  the  chase.  He  is  unsportsmanlike  in  his  conduct. 

1.  It  might  tell  you  that  Madec  is  without  morals  and  would  probably  not  hesitate  to  kill  again. 

5.  You  can  assume  that  he  is  very  capable  with  a gun. 

Madec  likes  to  come  across  as  a big  shot.  He  enjoys  the  idea  of  killing.  Ben  is  more  low-key  and 
reserved  in  what  he  says.  Unlike  Madec,  he  takes  the  time  to  enjoy  his  surroundings. 

5.  Ben  is  a decent,  honest  person.  He  wants  to  do  the  right  thing,  which  is  to  take  the  body  of  the 
prospector  back  to  the  authorities. 

3.  Ben  is  in  a large,  bowl-shaped  area,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  desert,  with  mountains  around  the 
rim.  To  the  south,  Madec  lies  in  wait  for  Ben.  To  the  north,  east,  and  west,  there  is  only  desert  to 
cross.  Your  sketch  should  look  something  like  this. 


N 


7.  Ben  has  already  made  his  feelings  clear  to  Madec.  If  he  changed  his  mind  now,  he  would  not  be 
believed.  Madec  would  rather  see  Ben  dead  than  to  go  to  town  and  tell  about  what  had  happened. 

h Madec  beat  Ben  to  the  punch  by  finding  the  prospector’s  camp  before  Ben  did,  by  taking  the 
prospector’s  clothes,  and  by  destroying  a water  supply  that  Ben  had  planned  to  use. 


,\ppendix 
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Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  The  initial  incident  in  the  novel  is  Madec’s  shooting  of  the  prospector. 

2.  Complications  that  Ben  faces  include  the  following: 

• It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  Madec  without  adequate  food  and  water. 

• Madec  has  a gun  that  will  prevent  Ben’s  escape. 

• Ben  has  no  protection  against  the  sun  because  Madec  has  taken  his  clothes. 

• Ben’s  only  hope  of  finding  water  requires  an  exhausting  climb  up  the  butte. 

• Ben’s  only  hope  of  survival  is  to  defeat  Madec,  who  is  armed  and  dangerous. 

3.  At  first,  Madec  is  content  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  Ben  to  die  of  thirst.  When  it  becomes  apparent 
that  Ben  will  not  die  without  a struggle,  Madec  realizes  that  he  will  have  to  go  after  Ben  and  shoot 
him. 

4.  Madec  has  no  intention  of  letting  Ben  sneak  away  on  him.  Ben  is  unable  to  start  the  Jeep  because 
Madec  has  taken  the  key  and  a vital  engine  part  (the  rotor).  The  gun  can’t  be  used  because  a part 
of  it  (the  bolt)  is  missing  also. 

5.  Ben  is  not  a cold-blooded  killer.  Even  after  all  Madec  has  done  to  him,  Ben  cannot  bring  himself  to 
kill  Madec.  Instead,  Ben  shoots  Madec  in  the  leg  so  he  cannot  escape  or  harm  Ben  further.  Ben  still 
believes  that  the  law  and  justice  will  prevail. 

6.  If  Ben  had  deliberately  killed  Madec,  would  it  have  been  in  self-defence?  Or,  would  it  be  considered 
cold-blooded  murder?  What  was  the  outcome  of  your  debate?  Did  both  sides  present  defensible 
arguments? 

Section  2:  Lesson  4 


1.  Madec  tells  the  police  that  Ben  shot  him  with  the  .22  calibre  Hornet.  Madec’s  wounds  look  like  a 
small  calibre  weapon  could  have  caused  them.  Also,  Madec  got  rid  of  Ben’s  evidence  (the  slingshot 
by  throwing  it  in  the  garbage. 

2.  Madec  is  a wealthy,  powerful  businessman,  who  can  afford  high-priced  lawyers  to  defend  him.  It 
doesn’t  make  sense  that  an  important  person  would  do  the  things  that  Ben  said  he  did.  Ben,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  used  to  having  to  defend  his  innocence. 


3.  The  real  climax  is  when  the  doctor  holds  up  the  missing  slingshot,  revealing  that  Ben  has  been 
telling  the  truth. 


4.  Most  likely  Ben  doesn’t  want  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  Madec.  Perhaps,  too,  Ben’s  faith  in 
the  justice  system  has  been  shaken. 
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5.  Your  response  will  be  personal.  You  may  wonder  what  will  happen  to  Madec.  Will  he  be  able  to  talk 
himself  out  of  this  situation?  Will  Ben  ever  again  be  as  trusting  of  other  people? 

Sometimes  authors  leave  questions  unanswered  because  it  adds  to  realism  in  a story.  After  all,  in 
real  life,  problems  and  conflicts  are  not  usually  neatly  resolved— questions  remain.  Also,  authors 
may  want  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

There  are  no  questions  for  Lesson  1. 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Dare  got  his  nickname  because  he  never  refused  when  someone  dared  him  to  do  something.  His 
nickname  suggests  that  he  is  defiant  and  open  to  challenges. 

2.  Dare  loves  Ty  very  much  and  feels  responsible  for  him.  You  know  this  because  Dare  could  have  run 
away  at  any  time,  but  that  would  have  meant  leaving  Ty  behind.  He  couldn’t  do  that. 

3.  Dare  dislikes  Laura  at  first.  He  thinks  she  is  just  one  more  adult  trying  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  He 
does  not  want  to  have  to  be  responsible  to  her,  and  he  does  not  want  her  caring  for  him.  Perhaps  he 
feels  like  this  because,  except  for  Ty,  he  has  lost  those  who  have  cared  for  him  in  the  past.  He  may 
be  afraid  that  letting  someone  else  get  close  might  hurt  him  later.  Also,  he  and  Ty  have  had  negative 
experiences  in  other  foster  homes. 

4.  Smoke  and  Dare  both  like  to  do  their  own  thing,  without  interference  from  someone  else.  They  are 
both  stubborn  and  wild.  Yet,  both  are  full  of  spirit  and  have  a great  deal  of  potential. 

5.  Ty  likes  Laura  very  much.  He  probably  feels  that  she  is  a mother  figure  for  him  because  his  own 
mother  died  when  he  was  so  young. 

S.  Ty  gets  into  a fight  to  protect  Dare’s  name.  Ty  is  a non-violent  child,  so  this  means  he  cares  very 
strongly  for  Dare  and  Dare’s  reputation. 

7.  Ty  worships  Dare.  In  chapter  24,  Ty  tells  Dare  that  Chief  (the  horse)  was  a better  person  than  Dare 
was.  Ty  tells  Dare  that  he  hates  him.  Ty  is  angry  with  Dare  for  causing  Chief  to  die.  It  is  also  likely 
that  Ty  recognizes  that  Dare  has  faults.  Later,  when  the  storm  hits,  Ty  realizes  that  he  loves  Dare 
despite  Dare’s  faults.  Ty  has  grown  as  a result  of  this  conflict. 

L Descriptions  will  vary,  but  they  should  show  how  different  the  two  boys  are.  They  do,  however, 
have  some  similar  characteristics.  Both  are  determined— some  might  say  stubborn— and  both  have 
a strong  sense  of  loyalty.  Did  you  explain  why  you  like  one  boy  more  than  the  other? 

).  Laura  had  come  to  know  and  love  Ty  and  did  not  want  him  to  have  to  go  to  a foster  home  where  no 
one  knew  him.  She  knew  that  the  brothers  would  not  agree  to  be  separated,  so  she  would  have  to 
take  both  of  them.  Also,  she  seemed  to  recognize  that  Dare’s  defiance  was  a front  and  that  he 
needed  someone  to  care  for  him.  Perhaps,  she  also  recognized  his  potential. 


10.  Dare  cannot  fool  Laura.  When  she  was  subbing,  she  was  always  one  step  ahead  of  him  in  school. 
She  knew  he  had  the  ability  to  write  the  essay  on  the  test.  She  knew  that  Dare  had  been  out  of  the 
house  when  he  snuck  out  to  go  to  the  party  at  the  Pits.  She  also  knew,  when  she  put  him  to  work 
doing  the  fencing  the  next  day,  that  he  had  been  out  all  night  and  drinking.  She  knew,  too,  that 
Dare  had  stolen  the  money  from  the  emergency-money  jar. 

11.  Following  are  examples  of  details  that  support  the  idea  that  Crossing  was  a small  town: 

• . . . drinking  Cokes  and  killing  time,  but  in  a town  like  Crossing,  that’s  about  as  exciting  as  it 
gets  . . . 


• Dare  and  the  waitress  went  to  the  same  high  school  and  knew  each  other  quite  well.  This 
would  be  unlikely  if  Crossing  was  a city. 

• The  policeman  who  came  for  Dare  and  Ty  knew  Dare  from  previous  meetings. 

12.  There  is,  of  course,  no  right  or  wrong  response  to  this  question.  Have  you  given  reasons  to  support 
your  answer.  Following  are  two  students’  responses: 

• Because  most  of  the  conflict  in  this  story  is  within  Dare,  I think  that  the  characters  could  be 
in  a different  setting.  Some  of  the  details  would  have  to  be  changed,  but  I could  imagine  Dan 
and  Ty  in  a city  setting.  Dare  could  still  experience  the  same  inner  conflict  and  grow  and 
change  as  a result  of  the  conflict. 


• I cannot  imagine  Dare  and  Ty  in  a different  setting.  I think  the  ranch  and  the  horses, 
especially  Smoke,  are  an  important  part  of  the  conflict  and  the  resolution  of  the  conflict. 
Smoke  is  almost  a symbol  of  Dare’s  character.  If  the  characters  were  in  a different  setting,  it 
would  not  have  the  same  effect. 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  initial  incident  in  Dare  is  the  death  of  the  grandmother. 

2.  The  following  are  possibilities.  You  may  have  other  examples. 

a.  person  against  person:  Dare  and  the  nurse  at  the  hospital  (chapter  2) 

b.  person  against  self:  Dare  wants  to  run  away,  but  he  has  promised  Ty  that  he  will  not  leave. 

3.  Compare  your  list  to  the  following: 

• He  has  no  money. 

• He  has  no  means  of  transportation. 

• He  has  no  where  to  go. 

• He  is  a minor. 

• He  has  promised  that  he  will  not  leave  Ty,  but  he  cannot  take  Ty  with  him. 

While  some  of  these  may  not  entirely  stop  Dare  from  leaving,  they  certainly  complicate  the 
situation. 
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4.  a.  Reason  for  the  conflict:  Dare  refuses  to  light  the  burner  for  the  science  experiment. 

How  the  conflict  is  resolved:  Dare  throws  the  matches  at  Miss  Phillips  and  stalks  out  of  the 
room— not  a very  satisfactory  resolution. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  conflict  involved  in  this  incident  and  that  is  the  emotional 
conflict  that  Dare  is  going  through  regarding  the  deaths  of  his  grandmother  and  his  mother.  This 
type  of  conflict  is  person  against  self.  It  is  not  resolved  until  the  end  of  the  story  when  Dare 
comes  to  terms  with  his  feelings. 

b.  Reason  for  the  conflict:  Dare  hands  in  his  mid-term  test  without  finishing  it.  Laura  insists  that 
he  write  the  essay  to  finish  the  test. 

How  the  conflict  is  resolved:  Laura  outwaits  Dare.  He  finally  gives  up  and  writes  the  essay. 

c.  Reason  for  the  conflict:  Dare’s  mother  died  while  rescuing  him  from  a house  fire  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  Dare,  who  blames  himself  for  her  death,  has  been  terrified  of  fire  since  that  time. 

How  the  conflict  is  resolved:  The  conflict  is  resolved  when  Dare  rescues  Smoke  from  the 
burning  barn.  He  finally  overcomes  his  fear  of  fire,  and  he  also  faces  his  fears  about  showing  his 
true  feelings. 

This  incident  also  involves  person  against  the  environment  because  Dare  is  in  conflict  with  his 
physical  surroundings — the  burning  barn.  That  conflict  is  resolved  when  he  leads  the  horse  to 
safety. 

[5.  Should  Laura  have  followed  “the  rules”  of  society  and  admitted  the  truth  that  Dare  did  not  have 
permission?  Or,  was  she  being  truthful  when  she  said  “Dare’s  old  enough  to  be  responsible  for  what 
he  does”?  What  would  have  happened  if  she  had  not  lied  to  protect  Dare? 

What  was  the  outcome  of  your  debate?  Did  both  sides  present  defensible  arguments? 

Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  The  climax  in  this  novel  is  when  Dare  rescues  Smoke  from  the  fire.  He  overcomes  his  fear  of  fire 
and,  finally,  feels  that  in  rescuing  the  horse,  he  has  made  up  for  not  being  able  to  rescue  his 
mother.  He  comes  to  terms  with  his  feelings. 

L Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  think  Dare  will  explain  to  Laura  why  he  fears  fire?  Will  he  be  able  to 
tell  her  that  he  behaves  the  way  he  does  because  he  is  afraid  if  he  lets  himself  care  for  someone,  he 
will  lose  that  person?  Will  Dare  apologize  for  his  past  behaviour?  Will  he  tell  Laura  that  he  wants  to 
stay  with  her  and  Ty  on  the  ranch? 


Section  4:  Lesson  1 


a. 

formal 

b. 

informal 

c. 

formal 

d. 

formal 

e. 

informal 

2.  Following  are  some  possible  answers.  Notice  that  sometimes  many  words  must  be  used  to  replace 
colloquial  expression,  which  is  often  a short,  neat  way  of  saying  something. 

a.  unusual  or  unique 

b.  make  final  changes  to  ensure  that  something  is  satisfactory  or  perfect 

c.  to  try  to  become  successful  after  experiencing  a failure 

d.  to  start  something 

e.  a collection  of  obstacles  or  problems  that  need  to  be  overcome 

f.  to  feel  depressed  or  discouraged 

g.  to  be  discreet 

3.  a.  hers 

b.  Who’s  (Who  is) 

c.  it’s  (it  is) 

d.  would’ve  (would  have) 

e.  your 

4.  Here  are  some  approximate  translations  of  these  slang  expressions. 

a.  Hurry  up! 

b.  They’re  working  together. 

c.  That’s  a serious  thought. 

d.  That’s  unbelievable. 

e.  That  party  was  great. 

5.  If  you  listen  carefully  to  your  friends  as  they  talk,  you  will  no  doubt  notice  several  examples  of 
current  slang.  As  you  are  aware,  these  expressions  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others.  You  may  recall 
some  expressions  that  you  used  a few  years  ago  that  have  already  become  outdated. 

6.  a.  golf:  His  first  shot  went  left,  his  next  shot  went  right,  and  his  ball  landed  in  a sand  trap. 

b.  hockey:  The  player  playing  the  position  of  centre  received  a pass  in  a particular  part  of  the  ice 
and  scored  a goal  with  a hard  shot. 

c.  basketball:  The  player  playing  the  position  of  forward  successfully  made  a long  shot  at  the 
basket,  scoring  three  points;  then  the  player  made  a foul,  which  caused  him  or  her  to  be 
removed  from  the  game. 
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d.  baseball:  The  player  who  was  batting  was  given  a free  walk  to  first  base  because  the  pitcher 
had  thrown  several  poor  pitches.  As  a result,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  inning  of  the  game, 
there  were  players  on  all  bases  waiting  to  score  runs. 

e.  curling:  The  first  player  to  throw  a rock  crossed  a penalty  line  while  throwing  the  rock;  the  rock 
was  thrown  with  enough  force  that  it  slid  past  the  target  at  the  far  end  of  the  ice. 

7.  Here  are  some  possible  answers: 

a.  loyal,  trustworthy 

b.  soon,  in  a few  years 

c.  very  clever,  ingenious 

d.  extremely  clear,  obvious 

e.  taking  a chance,  taking  a risk 

Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  sample  answers. 

a.  Cautiously,  the  kitten  approached  the  dog  on  the  leash. 

b.  From  the  sidelines,  Edwin  watched  his  favourite  player  set  up  the  goal. 

c.  Pacing  back  and  forth  impatiently,  Mr.  Molinar  waited  for  the  bus. 

d.  Laughing  and  squealing,  the  children  raced  around  the  kitchen. 

e.  After  the  blizzard  was  over,  the  snowplow  cleared  the  huge  drifts  in  a few  minutes. 

1.  Following  are  possible  answers.  Yours  may  be  different. 

a.  When  Paul  got  to  the  farm,  he  changed  his  clothes. 

Paul  changed  his  clothes  after  he  got  to  the  farm. 

b.  He  ran  to  the  barn  because  he  wanted  to  see  the  new  colt. 

Because  he  wanted  to  see  the  new  colt,  he  ran  to  the  barn. 

c.  The  colt  had  been  born  while  Paul  was  in  school. 

While  Paul  was  in  school,  the  colt  had  been  born. 

The  colt  had  been  born  when  Paul  was  in  school. 

d.  He  rushed  to  the  stall  where  the  colt  was  lying  beside  its  mother. 

e.  When  the  colt  heard  Paul,  it  raised  its  head. 

The  colt  raised  its  head  when  it  heard  Paul. 

As  soon  as  the  colt  heard  Paul,  it  raised  its  head. 


3.  Compare  your  sentences  to  the  following. 


a.  Although  it’s  raining  outside,  we’ll  take  the  dog  for  a walk. 

b.  The  truck,  which  was  going  too  fast,  skidded  on  the  ice. 

Because  the  truck  was  going  too  fast,  it  skidded  on  the  ice. 

c.  After  Chris  washed  the  potatoes,  he  baked  them  in  the  microwave. 

d.  We’re  planning  a trip  to  Drumheller  where  there’s  a museum  of  dinosaur  fossils. 

e.  If  we  can’t  finish  this  project  today,  we’ll  have  to  work  on  it  again  tomorrow. 

f.  I waited  in  the  car  until  he  finally  emerged  from  the  theatre. 

4.  How  effective  was  your  use  of  sentence  combining  techniques  in  your  original  piece  of  writing? 
Were  you  able  to  strengthen  your  writing  by  varying  your  sentences?  Using  the  techniques  you 
have  examined  in  this  lesson  to  vary  your  sentences  will  make  your  writing  more  effective  and 
more  interesting  for  your  readers. 

5.  Sentences  will  vary.  Following  are  some  possibilities. 

a.  Slowly  and  deliberately,  the  bull  moose  ambled  across  the  road. 

b.  The  children  listened  intently  as  grandfather  told  them  of  his  experiences  in  the  Great  War. 

c.  Thirstily,  Ben  guzzled  the  water. 

d.  Dare  revved  the  Honda  and  spun  out  of  the  parking  lot. 

e.  Exhausted  and  in  pain,  the  girl  crawled  up  the  steep  cliff. 

Are  your  new  sentences  more  vivid?  Were  you  careful  not  to  “overdo  the  colour”  so  that  your 
sentences  do  not  sound  forced  or  artificial? 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will,  of  course,  vary.  Following  are  some  possibilities: 

a.  “I  won’t  go!”  he  declared. 

b.  She  screamed  accusingly,  “Where  are  my  boots?” 

c.  He  begged,  “Help  me.” 

d.  “I’ll  be  back  before  supper,”  I answered  as  I stormed  out  the  door. 

e.  “Man!”  she  shivered  uncontrollably,  “It’s  freezing  in  here.” 

2.  You  probably  noted  that  said  was  the  verb  used  most  often  in  the  tags.  The  writers  of  both  novels, 
however,  used  a variety  of  adverbs  and  phrases  to  make  the  tags  interesting  and  effective.  What 
dialogue  techniques  did  the  writer  use?  Slang?  Colloquial  expressions?  Fragments?  Interruptions? 

Did  you  find  the  dialogue  that  was  used  in  the  novel  you  read  authentic;  in  other  words,  did  the 
characters  sound  like  real  people?  Did  the  dialogue  help  you  to  picture  the  characters?  Did  it  help  tc 
develop  the  conflict? 
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